


























ANNOUNCING 


AN INVITATION is extended to you and to 
your school to enter your publication in the 
Twenty-third Annual Contest for student news- 
papers and magazines to be conducted by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


Participation will help because :— 


@fourteen classifications with numerous sub- 
divisions permit recognition of special groups; 


@every publication in the CSPA Contests must 
enter its classification and receive a rating; 


®each publication learns where it stands at 
the time of rating as compared with others of 
the same type; 


®special contests—Typographical, Hand-Set, 
Literary, Lithographed, Fashion—give atten- 
tion to details and credit for these features ; 


®“All-Columbian” rating gives prominence to 
the factors leading to better publications; 


@every phase of the publication is considered 
in the rating and judged according to its 
merits ; 


@entries are rated by advisers thoroughly 
familiar with their fields; 


@the viewpoint is that the publication is an 
educational project and must be seen through 
the eyes of the teacher; 


@the classification groups are comparatively 
small or are broken into smaller units for care- 
ful study and consideration ; 


@this is a cooperative venture in which the 
standards are those set by the papers them- 
selves and where each adviser is invited to con- 
tribute something to the slow but steady prog- 
ress now being made toward better student 
publications. 
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Aims of the C. S. P. A. 


, who are trying to serve their 
school-communities through work on 
the student publications will find a 
similar and sympathetic point of view 
among the membership of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. {This As- 
sociation devotes itself to the task of 
maintaining the amateur standing of the 
student publication; of repulsing the en- 
croachments of those who would make 
it an object of exploitation and an in- 
strument of propaganda; of preserving 
it as an educational project and institu- 
tion; of keeping it avocational in tone 
and the outgrowth of the experiences of 
those who produce it and are served by 
it. The impressive record of achieve- 
ment since its foundation and the service 
it renders to student publications, ad- 


. Visers, editors and staff members, as 


well as to the school itself, gives an 
indication of the future policies and per- 
formances of this Association. 
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At the Editor Sees It 





So far this fall in a dozen student coun- 
cil conventions in the United States and 
one in Canada we have been struck as 
never before with the necessity for a clari- 
fied conception of the place of student 
participation in school control. We believe 
that this is the biggest and most pressing 
problem in the development of student 
government today because all ideals, pro- 
grams, schedules, projects, and activities 
must be based upon it. 

Evidence that school people do not agree 
on this field is to be found in the wide 
variety of types of student councils—coun- 
cils that range all the way from an author- 
ityless and programless “informal council’ 
that discusses and never acts, to the “self- 
government” type which makes an at- 
tempt to handle practically all cases of 
school discipline. And if school folks are 
in such disagreement, what can be ex- 
pected from the students and council mem- 
bers themselves? 

True, there may justifiably be differ- 
ences in such areas within the various 
schools, but, in general, the outlines of the 
council’s field of responsibilities and ac- 
tivities should likely be about the same in 
all schools. 

To emphasize this point—we need, bad- 
ly, a clarification and delimitation of the 
areas of council work. 

This is a job not for the principal and 
sponsor only, but for the faculty, the stu- 
dent body, and the community. Naturally, 
the principal and the sponsor must take 
the initiative in developing this essential 
program of education and clarification. 





We've often wondered why a news or 
correspondence column ‘reflecting the 
ideas, interests, attitudes, and activities of 
graduates and former students is so rarely 
found in school newspapers. Why isn’t it? 
Such a department should be immensely 
valuable to any school. 





And while we’re on the subject of school 
publications, let’s urge them to abolish 
any and all of the sections that have the 
“information, please” flavor—a glorifica- 
tion of isolated and unimportant facts 
that have no practical, cultural, or other 
value, save as the basis for a stunt. In no 
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way whatever does this material represent 
true educational worth. 





Ever and anon we read a description of 
an “honor study hall’ unpresided over by 
teachers but organized and directed by 
the students themselves. In almost all in- 
stances the basis of such a plan is high 
marks—only students with high averages 
are permitted to enter them. We are of the 
opinion that such an arrangement should 
be made available to any student, irre- 
spective of his marks, who agrees to co- 
operate wholeheartedly in the venture. In 
any setting there are many good responsi- 
ble school citizens who are not on the aca- 
demic honor roll, and these should not be 
denied the recognitions and privileges of 
that citizenship. 





Christmas season—not a time solely for 
the centering of attention on something 
that happened centuries ago, but a time 
for centering attention on the implication 
of that happening for a time centuries 
later. If this is not done, our Christmas 
story is-only a fairy tale to be read and 
enjoyed; it has no further value. 





“‘Let’s discuss the great issues in our 
schools and colleges, let’s encourage solu- 
tion-finding, but let’s not debate,” is the 
conciuding sentence in Willis F. Dunbar’s 
“Let’s Not Debate,” October number of 
The Clearing House. His contention is that 
pupils should learn the techniques of set- 
tlement, not argument. Mavbe he has 
something there! Certainly in the solu- 
tion of a problem there is a place for argu- 
ment, good argument, but the main em- 
phasis should not be upon glorifying 
argument for its own sake. And the aver- 
age debate in which one side “wins” and 
the other “loses’”—on the basis of debate 
procedures, strategies, evasions, trickery, 
misemphasis, misrepresentation, etc— 
never convinces anyone of anything. In 
real life few or no “sides” win so com- 
pletely. Both or all sides usually have good 
points, and a compromise built around 
these points is the practical outcome. In 
any case, whether gou agree or not, you'll 
find this a stimulating article. 





Well, merry Christmas to you and yours. 
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W hat’s in Assembly 


is “What is the program for next as- 

sembly?” Each Friday, during home 
room period, the entire junior-senior high 
of over six hundred students gather in 
the spacious auditorium for education and 
entertainment. They like to participate, 
and appear, on that stage, and this edu- 
cational phase is predominant in the plan- 
ning of programs. They like to be enter- 
tained and have learned to accept any pro- 
gram—if they like it, a thunderous ap- 
plause, if not to their taste, a polite ap- 
plause for one encore, then back to class. 
But the students have been genuine in 
their critical appraisal, always thoughtful 
hosts, and rarely erring in their judg- 
ment. 

All assemblies open with an appropriate 
prelude by student musicians, and then 
follows a student conducting the devotions 
by reading a suitable reference from the 
Bible and leading the audience in the 
Lord’s Prayer and flag salute. 

Occasions arise in the life of every 
school when it feels the desire to honor 
the memory and pay tribute to those who 
have left their imprint. During the past 
year, the death of a member of the Board 
of Education, the demise of an active 
teacher in classroom service, and the su- 
preme sacrifice of thirteen boys in mili- 
tary service found expression in three im- 
pressive memorial services that were 
dignified by their simplicity and profound 
in their impressions upon the student 
body. A deep sense of reverence marked 
these programs dedicated to our associ- 
ates who gave their last full measure of 
devotion” and for whom the battle day is, 
in truth, passed. 

“A startling, yet happy discovery, in 
attending the San Francisco Conference 
was that, in spite of variety of color in 
skin and many styles of dress, all those 
representatives from fifty-one nations 
were fundamentally interested and spoke 
of peace and happiness in life.” This first- 
hand report by Dr. F. L. Schlagle, presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, speaking to the students, brought a 
new understanding of our world neigh- 
bors. Otner speakers during the year in- 
cluded the Lutheran pastor, who spoke on 
“National Religious Education Week”; 


A COMMON query from our students 


DecemBer 1946 


W. Lester CARVER 
Westinghouse Memorial 
High School, 

Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 


the Methodist minister, who used the 
Thanksgiving theme in “Something For 
Nothing”; the Negro Baptist pastor who 
enlarged our racial horizons during Na- 
tional Negro Week; the five pastors and 
priests who spoke briefly to the students, 
introducing the course of religious edu- 
cation to be given one hour a week on re- 
leased school time; and Dr. F. Arnold 
Young, who entertained and educated us 
with his ideas of “English as She Is 
Spoke.” 

A new activity arrived in our school 
last year—choral speaking—and thirty- 
two students in two choirs, Lyric and 
Verse, enjoyed the reading of poetry and 
prose en masse. These choirs presented 
one complete assembly program and as- 
sisted with three other presentations. In 
this same field, six girls from the Oral 
Interpretation group of Seton Hill Col- 
lege gave a varied program of readings 
and later in the season twenty girls in the 
Verse Choir of the same college gave us a 
recital of choral readings. 


Music was the theme in five assemblies, 
featuring a concert by our school band 
that won second place in the state Foren- 
sic League competition; a prevue of the 
operetta “Chonita” presented by our 
school chorus; the traditional caro! sing 
at Christmas time, involving the story 
of the carols and the audience singing 
them; a program of popular songs by an 
alumnus who now has her own program 
on KDKA; and a recital of classical so- 
prano selections by a friend of the school. 

“The Nativity” is a must every year in 
performances for assembly and an eve- 
ning one for the community, and this last 
season the scenes were adapted from the 
York, Wakefield, and Coventry cycles. The 
senior English teacher wrote a television 
script on the life of George Washington 
Carver, which was given a public perfor- 
mance in Pittsburgh by KDKA artists and 
which was dramatized in assembly very 
effectively, using our own students. An 
alumnus wrote a script covering the “25 
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At the end of the year, the abnormal 
Eel, that could swim well, run, climb, and 
fly a little was made valedictorian. 
—Secondary Workshop, University of 
Wisconsin, Summer, 1942. 





Sophomores Entertain at Christmas Party 
(Continued from page 80) 

limited period of time allowed. The idea 
was to give the Sophomores an opportuni- 
ty to act as hosts in welcoming the Fresh- 
men into high school and in orienting the 
Seventh Grade pupils, since they are 
housed in a separate building. 

Invitation, entertainment, refreshment, 
decoration, arrangement, music and clean- 
up committees did their respective parts 
out of class time, except for activities that 
fitted into class work, such as the jobs 
done by the Industrial Arts boys and Home 
Economics girls. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 25, 1912 
of School Activities Magazine, published monthly 
except June, July, and August, at Topeka, 
Kansas, for September 11, 1946 
County of Shawnee, State-of Kansas, ss: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared C. R. 
Van Nice, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the School Activities Magazine, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: School Activities Publishing Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Editor: Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois. 

Managing Editor: C. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kans. 

Business Manager: C. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kans. 

2. That the owner is School Service Co., Inc., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortages, 
or other securities are: Harry C. McKnown. Gilson, 
Knox County, Illinois: C. R. Van Nice. 1525 Wash- 
burn, Topeka, Kansas: R. G. Gross, 360 So. Ogden, 
Denver 9, Colorado: Harold E. Gibson, 511 No. Fay- 
ette St., Jacksonville, Tllinois: Nelson Ives, 415 
Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas: T. H. Reed, 802 
Buchanan St., Topeka, Kansas: ID. Raymond Tag- 
gzart, 1209 Boswell Ave., Topeka, Kansas: Ray Han- 
son, Macomb, IIl., Elizabeth M. Gross, 360 So. Og- 
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eurity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holders appear 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given: also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
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other person, association, or corporation has any 

interest direct or indirect in said stocks, bonds 

or other securities than as so stated by him. : 

C. R. VAN NICE 

(Signature of Business Manager) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this eleventh 
day of September, 1946. 


(Seal) 
(My commission expires April 23, 1947) 


Comedy Cues 


A LESSON IN PATIENCE 


Three boys entered a village confectionery, 
The rather gruff old proprietor said to the first 
boy, “What do you want, my boy?” 

“A dime’s worth of marbles, please.” 

The old man climbed a ladder, brought down 
the jar that contained the marbles, made up 
the packet and returned the jar to the shelf. 
Then he asked the second boy what he wanted. 

“A dime’s worth of marbles, please,” was the 
answer. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” said the old 
man irritably, as he went for the ladder again. 
“Do you want a dime’s worth of marbles, too?” 
he demanded of the third boy. 

“No,” replied the third boy. 

The old man climbed to the shelf again, 
brought down the jar, made up the second packet 
of marbles, restored the jar to the shelf, and 
once more put the ladder away. 

“Well, my boy, and now what do you want?” 
he asked of the third boy. 


“A nickel’s worth of marbles,’ came the an- 
swer.—Balance Sheet. 


A. J. BASSETT 


A mother was enrolling her 6-year-old son 
in kindergarten. The teacher, following the usual 
formula, brought out her records and began to 
ask questions: 

“Does the boy have any older brothers?” 

“ig” 

‘Younger brothers?” 

“No.” 

“Younger sisters?” 

“NOC” 

At this point the lad, who had grown increas- 
ingly unhappy and self-conscious put in a wist- 
ful word, “But,” he said defensively, “I’ve got 
friends.” 

—Marjorie Burtow in Oklahoma Teachers 


For A HOME ON THE RANGE? 

Woman Customer (in bank): ‘I would like 
to make a loan.” 

Bank Official: “You’ll have to see the loan 
arranger.” 

Woman: “Who?” 

Official: ‘“‘The loan arranger. The loan ar- 
ranger.” 

Woman: “Oh, you mean the one who says, 
‘Hi-Ho Sliver?’ ”’—Insurance Pictorial. 
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As the Editor Sees i 





So far this fall in a dozen student coun- 
cil conventions in the United States and 
one in Canada we have been struck as 
never before with the necessity for a clari- 
fied conception of the place of student 
participation in school control. We believe 
that this is the biggest and most pressing 
problem in the development of student 
government today because all ideals, pro- 
grams, schedules, projects, and activities 
must be based upon it. 

Evidence that school people do not agree 
on this field is to be found in the wide 
variety of types of student councils—coun- 
cils that range all the way from an author- 
ityless and programless “informal council” 
that discusses and never acts, to the “‘self- 
government” type which makes an at- 
tempt to handle practically all cases of 
school discipline. And if school folks are 
in such disagreement, what can be ex- 
pected from the students and council mem- 
bers themselves? 

True, there may justifiably be differ- 
ences in such areas within the various 
schools, but, in general, the outlines of the 
council’s field of responsibilities and ac- 
tivities should likely be about the same in 
all schools. 

To emphasize this point-—we need, bad- 
ly, a clarification and delimitation of the 
areas of council work. 

This is a job not for the principal and 
sponsor only, but for the faculty, the stu- 
dent body, and the community. Naturally, 
the principal and the sponsor must take 
the initiative in developing this essential 
program of education and clarification. 


We've often wondered why a news or 
correspondence column reflecting the 
ideas, interests, attitudes, and activities of 
graduates and former students is so rarely 
found in school newspapers. Why isn’t it? 
Such a department should be immensely 
valuable to any school. 


And while we’re on the subject of school 
publications, let’s urge them to abolish 
any and all of the sections that have the 
“information, please’ flavor—a glorifica- 
tion of isolated and unimportant facts 
that have no practical, cultural, or other 
value, save as the basis for a stunt. In no 
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way whatever does this material represent 
true educational worth. 


Ever and anon we read a description of 
an “honor study hall’ unpresided over by 
teachers but organized and directed by 
the students themselves. In almost all in. 
stances the basis of such a plan is high 
marks—only students with high averages 
are permitted to enter them. We are of the 
opinion that such an arrangement should 
be made available to any student, irre. 
spective of his marks, who agrees to co- 
operate wholeheartedly in the venture. In 
any setting there are many good responsi- 
ble school citizens who are not on the aca- 
demic honor roll, and these should not be 
denied the recognitions and privileges of 
that citizenship. 


Christmas season—not a time solely for 
the centering of attention on something 
that happened centuries ago, but a time 
for centering attention on the implication 
of that happening for a time centuries 
later. If this is not done, our Christmas 
story is only a fairy tale to be read and 
enjoyed; it has no further value. 


“Let’s discuss the great issues in our 
schools and colleges, let’s encourage solu- 
tion-finding, but let’s not debate,” is the 
conciuding sentence in Willis F. Dunbar’s 
“Let’s Not Debate,” October number of 
The Clearing House. His contention is that 
pupils should learn the techniques of set- 
tlement, not argument. Mavbe he has 
something there! Certainly in the solu- 
tion of a problem there is a place for argu- 
ment, good argument, but the main em- 
phasis should not be upon glorifying 
argument for its own sake. And the aver- 
age debate in which one side “wins” and 
the other “loses’—on the basis of debate 
procedures, strategies, evasions, trickery, 
misemphasis, misrepresentation, etc— 
never convinces anyone of anything. In 
real life few or no “sides” win so com- 
pletely. Both or all sides usually have good 
points, and a compromise built around 
these points is the practical outcome. In 
any case, whether you agree or not, you'll 
find this a stimulating article. 


Well, merry Christmas to you and yours. 


ScHoot AcTIVITIES 
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What's in Assembly 


is “What is the program for next as- 

sembly?” Each Friday, during home 
room period, the entire junior-senior high 
of over six hundred students gather in 
the spacious auditorium for education and 
entertainment. They like to participate, 
and appear, on that stage, and this edu- 
cational phase is predominant in the plan- 
ning of programs. They like to be enter- 
tained and have learned to accept any pro- 
gram—if they like it, a thunderous ap- 
plause, if not to their taste, a polite ap- 
plause for one encore, then back to class. 
But the students have been genuine in 
their critical appraisal, always thoughtful 
hosts, and rarely erring in their judg- 
ment. 

All assemblies open with an appropriate 
prelude by student musicians, and then 
follows a student conducting the devotions 
by reading a suitable reference from the 
Bible and leading the audience in the 
Lord’s Prayer and flag salute. 

Oceasions arise in the life of every 
school when it feels the desire to honor 
the memory and pay tribute to those who 
have left their imprint. During the past 
vear, the death of a member of the Board 
of Education, the demise of an active 
teacher in classroom service, and the su- 
preme sacrifice of thirteen boys in mili- 
tary service found expression in three im- 
pressive memorial services that were 
dignified by their simplicity and profound 
in their impressions upon the student 
body. A deep sense of reverence marked 
these programs dedicated to our associ- 
ates who gave their last full measure of 
devotion’ and for whom the battle day is, 
in truth, passed. 

“A startling, vet happy discovery, in 
attending the San Francisco Conference 
was that, in spite of variety of color in 
skin and many styles of dress, all those 
representatives from fifty-one nations 
were fundamentally interested and spoke 
of peace and happiness in life.”’ This first- 
hand report by Dr. F. L. Schlagle, presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, speaking to the students, brought a 
new understanding of our world neigh- 
bors. Otner speakers during the vear in- 
cluded the Lutheran pastor, who spoke on 
“National Religious Education Week’; 
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the Methodist minister, who used the 
Thanksgiving theme in “Something For 
Nothing’’; the Negro Baptist pastor who 
enlarged our racial horizons during Na- 
tional Negro Week; the five pastors and 
priests who spoke briefly to the students, 
introducing the course of religious edu- 
cation to be given one hour a week on re- 
leased school time; and Dr. F. Arnold 
Young, who entertained and educated us 
with his ideas of “English as She Is 
Spoke.” 


A new activity arrived in our school 
last year—choral speaking—and thirty- 
two students in two choirs, Lyric and 
Verse, enjoyed the reading of poetry and 
prose en masse. These choirs presented 
one complete assembly program and as- 
sisted with three other presentations. In 
this same field, six girls from the Oral 
Interpretation group of Seton Hill Col- 
lege gave a varied program of readings 
and later in the season twenty girls in the 
Verse Choir of the same college gave us a 
recital of choral readings. 

Music was the theme in five assemblies, 
featuring a concert by our school band 
that won second place in the state Foren- 
sic League competition; a prevue of the 
operetta “Chonita” presented by our 
school chorus; the traditional caro! sing 
at Christmas time, involving the story 
of the carols and the audience singing 
them; a program of popular songs by an 
alumnus who now has her own program 
on KDKA; and a recital of classical so- 
prano selections by a friend of the school. 

“The Nativity” is a must every year in 
performances for assembly and an eve- 
ning one for the community, and this last 
season the scenes were adapted from the 
York, Wakefield, and Coventry cycles. The 
senior English teacher wrote a television 
script on the life of George Washington 
Carver, which was given a public perfor- 
mance in Pittsburgh by KDKA artists and 
which was dramatized in assembly very 
effectively, using our own students. An 
alumnus wrote a script covering the “25 
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Years of KDKA,” and this was produced 
as a studio broadcast, with all sound ef- 
fects, on the stage in full view of the audi- 
ence and on the very birthday of that sta- 
tion. Too, there was the induction cere- 
mony of the National Honor Society, with 
the dignity of the academic robe and hood 
and the surprise element of introducing 
those students elected; also a round-table 
presentation of the Community Fund and 
the “History of Books” for National Book 
Week with free-hand drawings sketched 
by two student artists, depicting the de- 
velopment of books down through the ages. 

Two assemblies were devoted to mak- 
ing awards—early in the season when the 
local and district salvage coordinators 
came to present citations with certificates 
to sixty boys who had assisted in the pa- 
per salvage drives, and the final assembly 
of the year awarding pins, letters, and 
scholarship honors to over three hundred 
students for their participation in activi- 
ties. 

The popular interest in quiz programs 
added three presentations to our schedule, 
“Dr. I. Q.”, “What’s The Name of That 
Song?’, and “Blind Date’. All material 
was prepared with faculty cooperation but 
actual conduct of each quiz was handled 
entirely by students with splendid support 
from the audience. 

A national lyceum bureau supplied eight 
programs by contract. They were inter- 
spersed throughout the season. 


Several programs of a miscellaneous na- 
ture were interesting in their content—a 
modern lighting demonstration by the 
Duquesne Light Company; Johnson, the 
Magician; the National Education Associ- 
ation motion picture, “Assignment: To- 
morrow”; a variety program of skits and 
music given as “Senior Morning’’; and one 
assembly devoted to the explanation of 
awards and honors available to our stu- 
dents. 

Short, snappy pep meetings during foot- 
ball season followed each assembly when 
the theme permitted; otherwise a brief 
meeting was held the last fifteen minutes 
of that day. 


After several years of wartime inter- 
ruptions and the return of the assembly 
director from three years absence for 
military service, last season was one of re- 
conversion and gradually shaping the as- 
sembly programs to a peace-time position 
in our school life—to making the pro- 
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grams a pleasant educational experience, 
to enlarging the students’ horizons, and 
to inculcating the ideals of being an in- 
telligent and discriminating audience. 

Here is our assembly schedule as it was 
carried out last year: 

Assembly Programs 
Westinghouse Memorial High School 
Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 
1945—1946 

1945 

Sept. 7 Memorial Service in memory of 
John W. Ungerman, School Di- 
rector 

14 V-J Day and Memorial Service 
for 13 lost in service 

21 Bently Trio-Xylophone artists 
(Lyceum program) 

28 Awards to students in paper sal- 
vage drives. George Rush, Clar- 
ence Crux. 

Oct. 5 Rev. E. M. Miller on “National 
Religious Education Week” 
” 12 Institute. No Assembly 
"17 Community Fund program by 
students 

22 Ancient Musical 
(Lyceum program) 

26 Dr. F. A. Young, “English as 
She Is Spoke” 

Nov. 2 Studio broadcast of Lois Wat- 
son’s prize script “25 Years of 
KDKA” 

13 “Four Freedoms” by 
Speaking Choirs 

16 Lewis Players ‘Military Mys- 
tery Play” (Lyceum program) 

21 Thanksgiving Program. Rev. 
Dawson & Verse Choirs. 

29 Prevue of operetta ‘“‘Chonita” 

Dec. 7 Introduction to Weekday Relig- 
ious Education—Ministers 

10 Lecture; Major Imrie (Lyceum 
program) 

14 History and singing of carols 

20 The Nativity. All schools partici- 
pating. 


~ 


Instruments 


Choral 


1946 

Jan. 4 Memorial services in memory of 

Ethel Divens, teacher 
11 Modern Lighting Demonstration 

—Duquesne Light Co. 

17 Johnson, The Magician 

25 Quiz: “What’s The Name of That 
Song?” 

Feb. 1 Explanation of Scholarships, 
Awards, and Honors available 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Educational Values of Interscholastic Athletics 


ways been the subject of much public 

criticism. This has been especially true 
during the past few years. There is some 
justification for this criticism, and it is 
the duty of every athletic director to take 
stock of his program. 

Are the majority of our schools stres- 
sing the developmental and educational 
phases of athletics? Does the spirit to 
play fair in a sportsmanlike manner domi- 
nate the activity? Or does the average 
school place winning first and the method 
of winning second? Does character de- 
velopment hold as important a place as 
physical development and muscular co- 
ordination? Is good citizenship one of the 
objectives of athletics in the average 
school? Does the program benefit the ma- 
jority, does it cater to a select minority 
who need less of the training than some 
other youth who never is given the op- 
portunity to participate? Is proper super- 
vision given during the time allotted by 
the school for such supervision? Is there 
a definite training program rigidly en- 
forced, or are exceptionally valuable play- 
ers permitted to “‘get by” and do about as 
they please? 

These and many other questions are be- 
ing asked by the public. This is a chal- 
lenge to our schools. War conditions have 
brought about many problems which have 
been left largely up to the schools for so- 
lution; it is time that we consider serious- 
ly the exact situation, take stock of our 
programs, and act fearlessly and without 
favor. 

The public very seldom considers an 
athletic program from the educational 
angle. A competitive sport is purely com- 
petitive so far as the majority of the pub- 
lic is concerned. And so in many communi- 
ties there is a spirit of “anything to win’. 
Pressure is brought to bear on the coach 
if he loses, and if he loses games consist- 
ently it costs him his job. In such com- 
munities, one of the first duties of the 
school is to educate the public concerning 
the purposes-of an athletic program. 

The school sponsors athletics because it 
is a motivated activity for the develop- 
ment of the individual—the entire indidid- 
ual. If it were not for this fact there 
would be little excuse for the school to 
sponsor athletics. Competitive athletics 
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offer a stronger motive for more concen- 
trated effort. The element of winning is 
strong in every human being. The desire 
for approbation, the glory of a fine play 
before an appreciative audience, the op- 
portunity for self-expression where none 
had been offered before, all make an ap- 
peal to the average high school student. 
We have all had boys playing basketball 
who have admitted that they would not 
be in high school at all if they could not 
play that game. 

Some superintendents frankly admit 
that they gain a larger enrollment be- 
cause of their fine program of athletics. 
Why is it not desirable that such a pro- 
gram attract more students? The attitude 
has frequently been criticised and the 
school blamed because of the accusation 
that it was operating more for athletics 
than for the “necessary branches”. We 
can take advantage of the attractiveness 
of athletics for the average high schoo] 
youth by making our program education- 
ally sound. Here is one of the best oppor- 
tunities for motivating clean sportsman- 
ship, unselfishness, loyalty, honesty, and 
courage. There are very few of the regu- 
lar curricular subjects that can offer as 
much. 

How can the athletic director so develop 
his athletic program that it will offer op- 
portunities to most of the boys in his com. 
munity and prove so attractive that most 
of the boys will want to take part in ath- 
letics? Such an accomplishment is not 
particularly difficult. It requires a little 
careful planning, a sincere desire to bene- 
fit all boys, and an attractive program of 
activities open to all. It must be so man- 
aged that the results will gain the approv- 
al of most of the parents of the boys, as 
well as of the boys themselves. Parents do 
not care to have their boys take part in 
a sport that is apparently detrimental to 
character. Neither do they want their 
boys to take part in contests in which they 
are costantly losing. It sounds as though 
it were a difficult feat at best. Its simplic- 
ity is rather astounding. 

Our training program is in and for a 
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small high school. I am the only coach in 
the system. About thirty boys of hign 
school age practiced regularly during the 
basketball season last year, and approxi- 
mately half that number from the elemen- 
tary school. Every one of those boys play- 
ed competitive basketball interscholastic- 
ally at regular periods during the season. 
We had three teams, and every boy on ev- 
ery team had an opportunity to play. 
There was less jealousy at the end of the 
season over playing positions than there 
was at the beginning. 

Three boys, two in high school and one 
in the grades, quit after the first week 
because they did not make the first team. 
I thought at first it was poor sportsman- 
ship, but discovered that previously the 
boys who did not “make the team” the 
first of. the season had been ignored the 
balance of the season. They simply be- 
came discouraged and dropped out. As our 
season progressed, the three boys saw 
that they would have the same opportun- 
ity to play the others had who stayed, so 
all three asked, and obtained, permission 
to practice with us again. They are still 
basketball enthusiasts. We went on the 
principle that our program was for all 
the boys all the time, and they all liked it. 
Rather than develop an elite aristocracy 
of “first team men”, we made those top 
players scramble to hold their places, for 
they knew that if they did not perform 
top-notch—not only in physical activity, 
but in sportsmanship and obedience to 
regulations—they would be promptly re- 
placed. This made for better cooperation. 
We developed team play rather than indi- 
vidual play, and the boys learned that they 
could win more games, have more fun, and 
play cleaner basketball if they followed 
the team idea. 

Second in our category of principles in 
athletics was our training program. The 
boys made their own training rules, based 
on those set up by the state high school 
league. They provided their own penalties, 
and needless to say those penalties were 
just as strict as any coach would care to 
establish. We had one man placed on pro- 
bation during the season, and none were 
put out completely because of breaking 
training. 

The third and last element to be stress- 
ed in our interscholastic athletic program 
is citizenship. Most of our boys would 
rather win but they want to win fairly, 
and they have a great contempt for any 
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team that does otherwise. There may be 
a few coaches that will disagree with our 
stand on this. Some may secretly train 
their players to do anything that will “get 
by the referee’. That tendency has in- 
creased during the war years, when it was 
necessary in many localities to employ in- 
1erior olficials. It is the real test of a real 
coach when there is more opportunity to 
violate rules during a game without get- 
ting caught. Anything-to-win coaches 
have done immeasurable harm to the boys 
under their training program. It is in 
school that many of our youth learn to 
obey the laws of our communities, and the 
same holds true conversely. Actually to 
train an athlete to violate a rule may lat- 
er lead to law violation, and flagrant dis- 
regard for accepted civilized practices. 
The coach that thinks it “smart” to train 
boys to violate basketball rules should con- 
sider that he may be helping to develop a 
potential criminal, other things being 
equal. In any case, he is missing the oppor- 
tunity to develop good citizenship through 
a motivated activity program. 


We have all seen evidence which con- 
vinces us that there is much to be done be- 
fore our present average system of inter- 
scholastic athletics will approach our 
ideals. We see evidences every season that 
make us wonder just what the outcome 
will be. We have heard many criticisms, 
some of them justified. As in any other 
educational activity, that activity is no 
better nor worse than the educator under 
whose direction it is being carried on. The 
better our coaches, the better our training 
program and the higher the plane on 
which we can offer our activities to the 
public. 


During the war it became necessary to 
go outside the profession of education in 
many instances to secure “coaching” ma- 
terial. It was, in some communities, a 
question of either that or dropping athlet- 
ics for the duration. In some cases, it un- 
doubtedly would have been better to drop 
athletics. In other cases, the plan proved 
at least satisfactory. The point I wish to 
make here is that, until the athletic pro- 
gram is a recognized educational activity 
among the public and all the school peo- 
ple, it will not exist on a plane sufficient- 
ly high to deserve the title “educational”. 


The army showed that our youth have 
been seriously neglected in their physical 
training in the schools. During the war, 
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our juveniles showed that they were then 
being seriously neglected morally. Our 
moral teaching in many classrooms is too 
academic and too widely separated from 
real life. Our graduates do not have the 
training to apply theories learned in their 
textbooks. They regard school as a decid- 
edly separte environment, and many will 
tell you that they are out of school now, 
and wish to forget the “dry” material 
dished out perhaps by some superannuat- 
ed spinster, in the classroom. 

Athletics provide a motivated activity 


in which may be developed most of the 
elements of citizenship training and mor- 
al character, coupled with healthful and 
appealing physical activity. This program, 
if directed correctly, can and does carry 
over into real life. The things learned on 
the playing field are remembered where 
many of the valuable academic truths are 
either half-learned or forgotten. We 
coaches have a great responsibility. We 
can develop good citizens through athlet- 
ics, or we can ruin tendencies toward 
good citizenship in half a season. 


Music Aids Relations with Mexico 


HE Carlsbad High School principal, 
T eaward C. DeMuth, and band director, 

Stanley Siebenthal made plans for 
their forty-five piece band to make a good- 
will tour to Chihuahua, Mexico. Their 
plan received the approval of the super- 
intendent of the Carlsbad city schools, 
Irvin P. Murphy, and the school board. 
Kight sponsors were secured, who includ- 
ed the wives of the above mentioned, the 
school health nurse, the secretary of 
chamber of commerce, school business 
manager, and High School chorus teacher. 

The four-day tour cost nearly $2000. 
It was financed by $10 from each band 
member, contributions from local business 
establishments, and the school activity 
fund. Two hundred and fifty miles into the 
interior of a foreign country proved to be 
an experience that will live long in the 
memories of the students and sponsors. 


Reservations had been arranged for at 
the modern and beautiful Victoria Hotel 
in Chihuahua. When the group arrived, 
they were made welcome by representa- 
tives of the state and city of Chihuahua. 
That evening the group was entertained 
by students of Chihuahua schools at an 
open air dinner garden, Los Portales. Sat- 
urday morning, May 4, a sight-seeing 
tour was made, which included a visit to 
the Governor’s Palace. In the evening the 
band gave their Goodwill Concert to an 
estimated crowd of 3000 Mexican people. 
Sunday, Maly 5, the band headed the Cinco 
de Mayo parade and performed at the 
ceremonies, then gave a short concert in 
the lobby of the Victoria hotel, followed by 
a banquet given by the Governor Fernan- 
do Foglio-Meramontes of the State of Chi- 
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huahua. Several Mexican military and city 
officials were present, including Mr. 
Charlie Lee Rice, Vice Consul of the 
United States, his wife, Senor Edwardo 
Rivas, chairman of reception committee, 
and Alberto de la Pena Borja, mayor of 
the city of Chihuahua. 

Most impressive of the trip was the 
hospitality of the Mexican people toward 
band members and their sponsors. The 
boys and girls of the Carlsbad High School 
band and their sponsors likewise admire, 
and have a deeper appreciation of, their 
Mexican friends since their visit to the 
historical and picturesque city of Chihua- 
hua. 

EDITORIAL from the La Vos de Chihuahua 
(Translated) 

EFFECTIVE AMERICANISM 

Culture and the ever-growing expanse of hu- 
man knowledge is a divine gift which for its 
difusion and unfolding recognizes no frontiers, 
neither of race, nor of conventionalisms of any 
kind in its universal extension. There is no race 
of people, however small or weak, which does 
not busy itself with quenching the insatiable 
thirst for culture in the universal fountain. Each 
country needs cultural ambassadors from one to 
the other. An eloquent demonstration of the 
ideal expressed above is the visit made to the 
beautiful capital of the state by the North Amer- 
ican students of the Carlsbad, New Mexico, High 
School. These students who honor Chihuahua 
with their presence come not as _ professional 
musicians, nor as typical tourists, but as cultural 
ambassadors whose mission it is to strengthen the 
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ties of friendship which link these two great 
countries, who by an inviolable decree of des- 
tiny enjoy a pleasant and advantageous proximi- 
ty. Their stay here will serve as a cultural inter- 
change between the two peoples who have al- 
ways manifested a real interest in each other. 
The object of the two countries is to succeed in 
achieving a clear and perfect understanding and 
a complete harmony, which must exist in the 
unfolding of their rapid and progressive civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus let it not be doubted for a moment that 
the citizens of Chihuahua will receive warmly 
and enthusiastically and with all affection and 
sympathy the twenty-five women and twenty 
men who make up the famous band of music 
from Carlsbad, coming to us not as a spectacle, 
but as ambassadors who come to offer us cheer- 
fully the first fruits of their musical knowledge, 
and they hope to receive ours in exchange. We 
wish to repeat that we are sure that they will 
succeed as citizens of that great North American 
land and will do honor to their motto, which is 
condensed into these expressive words: Loyalty, 
Courage, Hospitality. 


An Active Library Club 


NAIDENE Goy 

Teacher of English, 
Hinsdale Township School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


TUDENTS of Hinsdale Township High 
S School, Hinsdale, Illinois, haven’t ex- 


actly “gone Hollywood” but they have a 
library club which has appeared in a mov- 
ie to illustrate the use of a school library. 
Produced by Coronet Instructional Films, 
an affiliated organization of Coronet mag- 
azine, the movie stars students Stephen 
White and Marianne Wilt, Miss Catharine 
Nicholson, high school librarian, and Miss 
Irene Helland, librarian of the Hinsdale 
Public Library. Members of the library 
club acted in the roles of typical students 
learning to make use of a school library. 
The technicolor movie will be distributed 
to junior and senior high schools through- 
out the United States. 


“Organized to aid in the upkeep of the 
library and to help render better library 
service in the Hinsdale Township High 
School,” according to the constitution, the 
library club holds meetings each Tuesday 
during the activity period. Program and 
social meetings alternate with business 
meetings. Among the features of the pro- 
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gram and social meetings have been the 
showing of pictures on the Library of Con- 
gress and the making of books and a spe. 
cial Book Week observance, with a display 
of new books and a faculty tea. Business 
meetings are concerned with the discus- 
sion and study of library routines, the 
making of bulletin boards and displays, 
and the selection of books. 

Membership in the Hinsdale Township 
High School Library Club is open to all 
students who, as a membership require- 
ment, must work in the library at least one 
studyhall period a week. The majority of 
the members work from two to five per- 
iods a week. Club pins and awards are giy- 
en according to the number of hours of 
service given by the students. 

Any student who has worked 50 hours 
in the library is entitled to wear a silver 
pin in the shape of an open book, by fulfill. 
ing the following additional require- 
ments: carding 100 books accurately, shel- 
ving 100 books accurately, ‘‘reading” 10 
fiction shelves, “reading” 10 non-fiction 
shelves, filing 50 cards in the catalog, and 
filing 50 pamphlets in the vertical file. 

A red ribbon is added to the pin when 
a student completes 100 hours of service. 
A white ribbon is given when 150 hours 
have been completed, and a guard pin with 
graduation date is awarded for 200 hours. 

Library club members perform three 
types of duties: Circulation Desk Duties— 
checking books out and in, answering stu- 
dent questions, shelving books and “read- 
ing’’ shelves, and sending out overdue no- 
tices and reserve book notices. Mechanical 
Routines of New Books—accessioning new 
books and stamping with ownership 
stamp, finding cutter numbers, typing and 
pasting book cards and pockets, writing 
numbers on the backs of books, shellacking 
books, cataloguing with H. W. Wilson 
cards, and filing in the catalogue. Miscel- 
laneous Duties—filing pamphlets in the 
vertical file, checking in mail and maga- 
zines, servicing of magazines to students, 
helping with the inventory, and making 
bibliographies. 

The library club has 18 members who 
have earned pins, 3 who have received 
guards, and 6 who have been awarded red 
ribbons. 





“Boys and girls learn the principles of 
citizenship in their games just as well, if 
not more, than in their schools.” 

—Raymond Swing 
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Three Publicity Projects of a Science Club 


BIG problem with which the spon- 
Az of any club designed primarily 

for the enrichment of subject mat- 
ter fields of the high school will be con- 
fronted is the justification for existence 
of the organization to satisfy skepticism 
of pupils and parents outside of the club 
membership. We have attempted this on 
various occasions through the use of un- 
usual or spectacular school assemblies and 
variations of exhibits. Of the techniques 
tried, however, the simplest, least time- 
consuming, and most successful was the 
“eclipse viewer”. 


In the field of science, one phase with 
almost universal popular appeal is an 
eclipse of the sun or moon. Capitalizing 
on a suggestion made by Chamberlain 
Observatory, University of Denver, the 
Science Club of University High School, 
University of Wyoming, with which I 
was then connected, made a “viewer” to 
be used in observing a partial eclipse of the 
sun for that particular year. 

After the decision was made to per- 
form this project, all members of the club 
were asked to bring all photographic nega- 
tives no longer desired to be retained by 
their parents or themselves to a collection 
box in the science classrooms. A large 
volume of negatives was secured and actu- 
al work was begun. A diagram of the fin- 
ished product appears with this article. 

All heavily exposed sections of nega- 
tives submitted, if of anv appreciable size, 
were cut free and saved. 

Plain 3” by 5” filing cards were needed. 
This brought the problem of money in the 
foreground, and a “fee” of twenty-five 
cents per person was decided upon by the 
members, which was gladly paid “if we 
are going to do worthwhile things like 
this”. It was decided that no additional 
assessment would be made until this fund 
was consumed. 


As shown in the diagram, small holes 34, 
of an inch in diameter were neatly cut, 
using a small manicure scissors, after first 
circumscribing the circle with a compass. 

The overdeveloped portions of the nega- 
tives were used to cover the holes and were 
fastened with Scotch tape on the side op- 
posite the mineographed explanation. Suf- 
ficient of these viewers were made to pro- 
vide one for each pupil in the six-year high 
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school, with additional ones available for 
parents on request. Fortunately for the 
project the eclipse occurred on a day other 
than a regular school day, and so more 
use by parents was obtained. 

Of course, many things could be used to 
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view this eclipse, but apparently there 
was value in making something readily 
available. The reaction of pupils outside 
of the club membership was, “I wish that 
I had joined the Science Club this year. 
They are doing things.” A typical remark 
in talking to parents subsequently was 
“What are you doing in your science club 
these days?” 

The aim of gaining publicity had been 
accomplished. 

* * Kk KK OK OK OK OK 

The Council of University High School, 
University of Wyoming, normally a school 
governing body, has, en occasion, taken 
active sponsorship of projects designed 
for school improvement. 

While the writer was faculty advisor 
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of this group, a need of new basketball 
uniforms became apparent and it was the 
desire of the Council that they, through 
their efforts, secure the uniforms, releas- 
ing the money of the school for other need- 
ed improvements. 


To accomplish this purpose a plan for 
a city-wide amateur program for elemen- 
tary and secondary school pupils was de- 
vised. 


Laramie, Wyoming, a town of 10,000, 
provides five elementary and two secon- 
dary schools. It was decided by the Coun- 
cil that every school would be given equal 
opportunity to participate. 

Four committees were selected: publici- 
ty, awards, program, and presentation. 
It was made known throughout the school 
that the heads of each of these committees 
would have power to make selections of 
any individual in the high school to per- 
form functional duties commensurate to 
the committee. 


The publicity committee prepared ar- 
ticles for the local press, made short talks 
before every grade in each elementary 
school, called upon the president of the 
Student Council, a girl with an excellent 
amount of stage presence, to make a talk 
before an assembly of Laramie High 
School pupils, and prepared and regulated 
the advertising. 


The awards committee made arrange- 
ments for the purchase of five awards. A 
large trophy was awarded to the best act 
presented by an elementary school entry 
and likewise for the best secondary school 
entry. Three plaques were also awarded 
for the most humorous, most original, and 
most talented acts respectively. 


The program committee worked system- 
atically by arranging with the adminis- 
tration of each elementary school for the 
selection of the five best acts of each school 
to be presented for a preliminary try-out 
to be conducted one week prior to the for- 
mal presentation. Both high schools were 
allowed no limit for the try-out. 


Forty-five acts appeared for the prelim- 
inary presentation. The judges consisted 
of two members of the University High 
School Council, the Council advisor, and a 
faculty member of Laramie High School 
active in pupil activities. Each judge 
wrote the name of each act on an indi- 
vidual slip of paper and arranged these 
slips in order of preference, permitting 
rapid flexibility. Judging was governed 
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by the factors of talent, originality, humor, 
and showmanship. 


The number for the performance was 
reduced to thirty-two three-minute acts. 
Careful selection of the actual make-up 
of the program to permit variation was 
made prior to memeographing. Judging 
was performed by a member of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming music department, a 
member of the University speech depart- 
ment, and a representative of the press. 

The actual presentation in the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming auditorium was conduct- 
ed by a group of ticket sellers, ticket tak- 
ers, ushers, and contestant guides, under 
the direction of the presentation commit- 
tee. Contestants were seated in order in 
the rear of the auditorium and timed so 
that only one act was in the wings during 
the presentation of another. 


A large number of individuals gained 
experience in organization and responsi- 
bility through the project, and the goal 
of the effort was achieved with consider- 
able money to spare. A worthwhile pro- 
ject in initiative, cooperation, and syste- 
matic thinking. 

ke KK KK KOK 

It has been the custom in University 
High School, University of Wyoming, as 
in many schools, for the members of the 
Junior Class to give a “prom” near the 
end of the school year in honor of the 
graduating seniors. During the particular 
vear in question, the members of one 
Junior Class, sponsored by the writer, had 
decided upon a formal dinner-dance early 
in the year and through industrious pro- 
jects throughout the year had managed to 
make it financially possible. 

However, three weeks before the sched- 
uled time for the event, the subject of din- 
ner favors arose in a class meeting. Fi- 
nances did not permit the purchase of any 
satisfactory commercial types, and so the 
making of them by class project was the 
only alternative. 

Discussion developed that the desires of 
the class were to furnish something last- 
ing and useful as well as a remembrance of 
the occasion and school life in general. 

The favors finally decided upon were 
first, a filing spindle; and second, a desk 
ornament with an original theme. In the 
hope that these suggestions and their de- 
velopment might be useful to others, a de- 
scription of the favors and the method of 
making them is presented here. 

Lead was decided upon as the base for 
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the filing spindle so that it could serve as 
a paper weight as well. A committee im- 
mediately set to work to make molds and, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, four 
plaster of Paris molds for the base were 
made which would release the molded 
metal after hardening without damage to 
the mold. A lining of grease facilitated 
this. 

Lead was secured from local sources, 
melted in small metal laboratory crucibles, 
and after the products of oxidation had 
been carefully cleared from the top, pour- 
ed into the molds. While still molten, four 
inch pieces of 14 guage steel wire were 
inserted to serve as the spindles. The 
finished hardened bases were painted 
with the predominant color of the senior 
class. Dimensions of the spindle are fur- 
nished by diagram shown with this article. 

The desk ornament consisted of a two 
and one-half inch square block of wood to 
which a “flag pole” was attached. This 
“pole” was a piece of one-quarter inch 
dowel rod six inches long. Fastened at the 
top was a small heavy cloth flag, one inch 
by three quarters of an inch. The flag was 
in the two colors of the senior class. 

A small sign, typewritten on a piece of 
plain white card, was also fastened to the 
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1" Long 


base in an upright posi- 
tion by a continuous wire 
acting as “post” and sup- 
port. The card was in- 
closed in cellophane to 
prevent soiling and car- 
ried the inscription, “The 
Colors of Fort Senior are 
Going! Going! Going! 
Gone with the Wind!” 


To give this favor a 
little practical value for 
a desk, a blotter was 
fastened to the bottom 
of the base. 


The bases were provid- 
ed with a complete one 
quarter inch bevel, stain- 
ed and varnished. The 
flag pole was fastened to 

Sign the base by drilling holes 
(ya 2 with a quarter inch bit 

and gluing in the dowel 
rod. The fastening of the 
flag to the rod and the 
sign to the base was ac- 
complished by a continu- 
ous wire passing through 
two one-sixteenth inch holes drilled in 
each piece of anchor material. 


Development of both of these favors 
was entirely new to the sponsor and aside 
from suggestions and some manual assis- 
tance, all development and work was ac- 
complished by energetic committees of 
pupils. 

The natural pride of accomplishment of 
this group of young people was further 
enhanced in the expressed pleasure of the 
seniors. 


The total expense for all of the mater- 
ials mentioned to complete sixty-five sat- 
isfactory favors was less than four dollars. 


f----3/4" High 





Exodus. The Federal Government has 
lost many of its most capable men. Find- 
ing replacements is difficult at customary 
government salaries. Walter Lippman re- 
cently wrote: “There is an American myth 
and legend... .that the “plain people like 
mediocre men in their government.... 
This is a politician’s fable. ...The cult of 
mediocrity, which is a form of inverted 
snobbery, is not democracy. It is one of the 
diseases of democracy.” 


—Maine Teachers’ Digest 
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The Case for Private Medicine 


ESOLVED: That the Federal Govern- 

ment Should Provide a System of Med- 

ical Care Available to All Citizens at 
Public Expense. 


As the present debate season progres- 
ses, practically every change on the politi- 
cal horizon seems to favor tne debator 
who is defending our system of private 
medicine against the attacks that have 
been levied at it by the proponents of a 
system of free medical care. The most 
significant indication that tiie peopie are 
not in a mood to accept the affirmative 
proposal! is the Republican landslide in 
the November elections. This important 
change, coming at a time when the nation 
is enjoying the greatest period of prosper- 
ity in its history, indicates that the people 
have had enough of the regimentation and 
controls that were a part of our system 
of government during the past fourteen 
years. 

It will be interesting to note how this 
change in political sentiment will affect 
this debate question. In the first place, 
it will probably mean the death of Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal for a system of 
National Health Insurance, as presented 
on November 19, 1945, because the Re- 
publican Congress will not be willing to 
pass such a measure —one that definitely 
would be another step toward government 
control of the lives of the people. Since the 
people are now in almost open revolt 
against all forms of government control, 
it would just be poor politics for the Re- 
publicans to foster such a bill. 

During the past twelve years there has 
been assembled a great amount of statisti- 
cal evidence to prove that under the system 
of private medicine a certain group of peo- 
ple have not been receiving proper medi- 
cal care. The maldistribution of medical 
facilities among the states, coupled with 
the lower incomes of certain Southern 
states, creates a situation in which the 
amount of medical care available to citi- 
zens in the poorer states is much less than 
that received by, or available to, the citi- 
zens of more favored areas. All of these 
statistics seem to indicate that there is a 
need for a change in the system of provid- 
ing medical care to the people of this coun- 
try. It would be a mistake, however, for 
the debater to assume that this means that 
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the people of the nation will demand the 
establishment of a system of free medical 
care. 


The combination of circumstances that 
brought about the defeat of the Democrat- 
ic party in the November elections will 
also work effectively against the adoption 
of the affirmative proposal. The people are 
against government interference with 
their right to live as they please, to buy 
what they want, and even their right to 
buy on the installment plan and thus go 
into debt if they care to do so. Newspaper 
accounts of trivial irritations of people 
against tha OPA and other regulatory 
measures have caused many people to 
form the opinion that whenever the gov- 
ernment attempts to regulate anything 
only confusion can result. 


The significant point about all of this 
outcropping of feeling against the regula- 
tory measures of our government is that 
all of the irritations of the people will 
appear when it is proposed to force a sys- 
tem of free medical care upon them. They 
will be afraid that they will not be able to 
choose the doctor that they would like to 
have serve them, that they will have to 
stand in line for medical attention as they 
did for nylon hose, and that the govern- 
ment doctor will be as harshly undiplo- 
matic in dealing with them as was the 
clerk in the OPA office. 

There are several points that the nega- 
tive should consider while planning their 
method of attack. Among them are such 
points as: (1) Can medical care be pro- 
vided for all of the people without the 
adoption of a system of free medical care? 
and (2) Will the evils of such a system be 
so great that it would be unwise to adopt 
the plan even though it may be the only 
way to give all citizens medical attention? 

The answer to the first point seems 
quite obvious. It will be possible to give 
all citizens adequate medical care without 
adopting state medicine. One method is to 
allow the present system of private medi- 
cal care to continue for those people who 
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can pay for it, and then provide free medi- 
cal care for indigents. Such a plan is in 
line with our American system. 

Many people feel that the evils of a 
system of free medical care would be so 
great that it would be unwise to adopt 
the plan. They point out that a doctor 
would be forced to spend a large part of 
his time in the red-tape of record keeping 
and report making. In the not too distant 
future we could see doctors’ salaries being 
lowered in much the same way that teach- 
ers’ salaries are at the present time. Such 
a condition would result in a general low- 
ering of the total quality of medical care 
in America. 

DOES THE NEGATIVE HAVE TO 

PRESENT A PLAN? 

One of the questions that is always ask- 
ed by negative debaters is, do we have to 
present a plan for solving the problem 
of providing adequate medical care to the 
American people? The answer is no. All 
that the negative debaters have to do in 
this debate is to prove that the affirma- 
tive plan of providing a system of com- 
plete medical care to all citizens at public 
expense should not be adopted. This may 
be accomplished in several ways. 

The first method available to the nega- 
tive in proving that we should not adopt 
the affirmative plan is to attack directly 
the proposal of establishing a system of 
free medical care, by showing just why it 
should not be adopted. No counter-pro- 
posal or plan needs to be made when this 
procedure is followed. Such a system is 
known as the pure negative case. 

If the negative does decide to propose a 
plan, this may be done by the use of a 
counter-proposal. If such a method of at- 
tack is used, the negative first admits that 
there is a need for a change in the system 
of providing medical care to the American 
people and then propose a plan that is 
not the same as that presented by the 
affirmative. In place of the affirmative 
proposal, they present a new plan and then 
go ahead and show just how it is superior 
to that of free medical care at public ex- 
pense. 

It must always be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is not necessary for the neg- 
ative to present a counter-proposal if they 
do not choose to do so. 

WEAKNESSES IN THE 
AFFIRMATIVE CASE 

An important part of any critical analy- 

sis of a debate subject by the members of 
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the negative team is to determine the 
points of weakness in the arguments that 
will probably be presented by the affir- 
mative. Since, by the very nature of a 
debate, the stand of the affirmative is def- 
initely set by the wording of the question, 
it is perfectly possible for the negative 
debaters to determine the apparent weak- 
nesses of affirmative arguments well in 
advance of any contest. When the nega- 
tive is able to make this prediction in ad- 
vance, it is good debating to prepare at- 
tacks upon the vulnerable points of the 
opposition. 

Some of the points where the affirma- 
tive debaters are especially weak this year 
are discussed below: 

Public opinion now seems to be opposed 
to any extension of regimentation of the 
lives of Americans. The recent political 
swing indicates that the American public 
is tired of the restrictions and so-called 
regimentation of the New Deal group. 
While the people were willing to accept 
these restrictions when we were fighting 
the Depression and World War II, short- 
ages of food, materials, and general incon- 
veniences that resulted from the War have 
now made the people skeptical of all plans 
that attempt to tell them what they must 
do. When a plan of free medical care is 
proposed and the people get the impression 
that they will be dictated to regarding 
their medical care, there is liable to be a 
general feeling of resentment. 

The prosperity of the country works 
against the adoption of the affirmative 
plan. While the affirmative debaters are 
able to point out inequalities in the amount 
of medical care that is available to the 
people and demand that there is a need 
for a change, they will have great difficul- 
ty in getting the people to favor the adop- 
tion of their plan of free medical care at 
public expense. One reason why the peo- 
ple will not be in favor of the proposal 
is the general prosperity of the country. 
At the present time people are able to pay 
their medical bills, and so they do not see 
any real need for a change to a plan de- 
fended by the affirmative. 


Probably the only time that the people 
would be willing to adopt such a radical 
change in the system of medical care 
would be during a period of depression. 
When people become unable to pay their 
doctor bills, they will be willing to listen to 
proposals that provide them with medical 
care at government expense. With finan- 
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cial conditions as they are in the country 
today, it will be extremely difficult to get 
people to favor this change. 

The members of the medical profession are 
actively opposed to the plan. The more 
than 160,000 members of the American 
Medical Association are strongly opposed 
to such proposals as the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill. While a few members may 
favor the proposal, they are unwilling to 
make an active stand in favor of it be- 
cause of the pressure from the mass of 
physicians who oppose the plan. 

The American Medical Association has 
a very strong hold over its membership. 
Most doctors are unwilling to run the risk 
of being put out of the association because 
of their friendship for the plan of free 
medical care, and so for all practical pur- 
poses doctors are presenting a united front 
against the plan of the affirmative. 

The affirmative plan also has the disad- 
vantage of bucking the prestige of mem- 
bers. of the medical profession. In most 
communities the doctor is looked upon as 
not only the health advisor to the people, 
but also an oracle for all advice on social 
and economic problems. When the doctor 
states that the affirmative plan will ruin 
medicine and that he will not serve under 
such a system, the people are often unwill- 
ing to consider the adoption of the plan in 
the face of the opposition of their personal 
physician. It will probably take a major 
catastrophe such as a nationwide depres- 
sion to get the people into such a state 
of mind that they will be willing to act in 
spite of the advice of their family doctor. 
EFFECTIVE DEVICES OF STRATEGY 

AND HOW TO USE THEM 
THE DILEMMA: The delemma is a 
method of strategy 
that may be used in a debate by either the 
affirmative or the negative team. This 
strategy consists of asking your opponents 
a question that has two very obvious an- 
swers. This question should be so worded 
that, no matter which of the two answers 
your opponent may select, his argument 
will be weakened when he makes the 
choice. When properly used, the dilemma 
is one of the most effective methods of 
debate strategy known: 
SAMPLE NEGATIVE DILEMMAS 


Question: Do the members of the affirma- 
tive believe that the problem of medical 
care for all of the people is similar in 
character to the problem of education 
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since both affect the national welfare 

and so both should be considered as 

being national probiems? 

IF THEY — The members of the affir- 
ANSWER mative team have stated 
YES! that they are of the opinion 
that, since medical care is a national prob- 
lem, it should be handled in about the same 
manner as education, which is also a na- 
tional problem. They have probably not 
considered this statement very closely, be- 
cause education today is not financed by 
the federal government, but rather it is 
the duty of each individual state to pro- 
vide for the education of its children. We 
of the negative feel that medical care 
should be a state problem. If some states 
want to adopt a plan of state medicine 
within their borders, they should be allow- 
ed to do so, but those states where the 
system of private medicine is function- 
ing satisfactorily should not be forced to 
adopt a plan that will not meet their par- 
ticular needs. 

We of the negative feel that the federal 
government will be of the greatest aid to 
the national health by serving as an ad- 
visor to the various state plans of medi- 
cine, but we are opposed to the establish- 
ment of a giant bureaucracy in medicine 
that will engulf the nation. 

IF THEY — The members of the affir- 
ANSWER mative team have stated 
NO! that they do not feel that 
the problems of medical care are similar 
to those of education. They have also stat- 
ed that they do not believe that medical 
care is a national problem. When they 
make such a statement, they are virtually 
admitting that there is really no need for 
the system of federaily financed medical 
care that they are upholding in this de- 
bate, because medical care should not be 
considered as being a national problem. 
We are agreed with them that the medical 
needs of each individual is his own prob- 
lem and not another care of the brueau- 
crats in Washington. We feel that when 
a man in Podunk, Iowa, is in need of medi- 
cal care, he should be allowed to seek out 
the physician of his choice, without mak- 
ing out seven copies of his appeal to the 
head of some bureau in Washington in 
order to get relief for a simple bellyache. 
We must agree that there is no need for 

a system of federally financed medicine. 
Question: Do the members of the affirma- 
tive believe that the high quality of med- 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Student Activities Selling and Advertising 


HE mere mention of salesmanship or 
T aivertising to the average pupil or 

teacher generally sets up a forbidding 
panorama picturing counters, show-cases, 
salespersons, floorwalkers, merchandise, 
price cards, window displays, newspaper 
advertisements, billboards, and electric 
signs. 

It seldom occurs to the average person 
that every one of us is a salesperson in 
one sense or another. In fact, every person 
has been a salesperson, and generally a 
successful one, from babyhood onward; 
otherwise, survival would hardly have 
been possible. When the tiny infant in- 
forms Mother or others present in no un- 
certain terms that his comfort must be 
looked after, this becomes successful sales- 
manship, though it is elementary and per- 
haps crude. 

The interchange or clash of ideas be- 
tween friends or playmates is in reality 
salesmanship, and the leader of the group 
is generally the one who presents the most 
convincing argument or sales talk. This 
is carried over into school activities. All 
extracurricular activities require sales- 
manship or advertising in one form or an- 
other. 

Salesmanship applied to extracurricular 

activities can be presented under different 
headings. It is oral, visual, written, or 
printed. 
“Oral salesmanship can include person- 
to-person contact whereby a student uses 
a convincing argument to influence a 
friend or classmate to join his, or her, club 
or other organization, or to purchase 
something for a price—a ticket to a ball 
game, a ticket to a school entertainment, 
or a subscription to one of the school’s 
publications. 

Another effective form of oral school 
salesmanship is successfully manifestated 
through appeals made during assembly 
hall exercises, also by visitations of pupil 
speakers to homerooms or classrooms, 
where convincing arguments are present- 
ed to advance the sale of some idea, pro- 
ject, or commodity. 

Oral salesmanship is the most popular 
and most often used of all selling or ad- 
vertising devices. It has the direct person- 
to-person approach that is highly effec- 
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tive, no matter to what school activity or 
activities it may be applied. 

We also have written salesmanship, 
which has several divisions. One of the 
most effective forms of written sales- 
manship includes posters distributed about 
the school building, in as many conspicu- 
ous and well lighted spots as can be found. 
These posters advertising some school 
idea, event, or commodity, should be well 
printed or lettered in large easily-seen 
type or illustrations, and must be made up 
attractively. 

Another form of written salesmanship 
or advertising is well-placed blackboard 
notices, but two important precautionary 
measures must be taken if WMlackboard 
advertising is to be truly effective. In the 
first place, special permission must be 
obtained from the principal’s office and 
from the class-room teacher for the special 
use of particular blackboard space, which 
must never interfere with regular class 
work. Also, the blackboard advertising 
writer must be able to place and space the 
advertising matter in such an attractive 
manner as to have it harmonize with the 
classroom surroundings. Too, this black- 
board handicraftsmanship must easily con- 
vince the average pupil-customer-reader 
of the merits of the proposition publicized 
or advertised. 

Still another form of written salesman- 
ship or advertising used to advance 
school activities is catchy small articles to 
be printed in the school publications. It 
must me done in an attractive and convinc- 
ing manner so that it can serve the double 
purpose cf being both an attractive news 
item and a novel advertising device. 

These methods of selling and advertising 
applied to student activities are in general 
the devices that can be used to inform the 
school population of forthcoming events, 
ideas, propositions, or happenings of inter- 
est. 

As one great advertising expert has said 
it: 

“How can you sell them 
Unless you tell them?” 
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A True Story 


A Play for Primary Grades 


HE Christmas play A True Story is 
Tony a suggestion for planning an as- 

sembly program. It has been used suc- 
cessfully by both first and second grades. 
You will see that no stage setting has been 
given. This is to give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity to do some planning. Boys and girls 
nced this experience. To work out all word- 
ing and every detail of a program makes it 
only a memorization activity which is 
worth too little for the time usually spent 
on one. 


I would suggest that the teacher read 
the play to her pupils, after they have 
learned some Christmas songs and per- 
haps know the story as given in the Gospel 
of Luke. When she comes to the places 
where singing is heard, the pupils will be 
able to suggest suitable selections. Remem- 
ber, the ones given are not the only ones 
that could be used, and there could be more 
than is listed, thus, giving an opportunity 
to use several songs learned. 


When the teacher reaches the place 
where a voice is heard, if her pupils are 
not familiar with the story as told by 
Luke, this is a good approach to it. Turn 
to it and read it at this time. I believe one 
will find by this method that the “stage 
will be set”? for memorizing the verses. 
Time—Christmas Eve 
Place—Living room of Jean and Herman’s home 
Characters— 

Jean 
Herman 
Mother 
Reader 
Choir 

The Play— 

Jean—Mother, this is the happiest time of my 
life. Our Christmas tree is so beautiful. Santa 
Claus is coming to-night, and tomorrow Daddy 
will not have to go to work. 

Herman—lI can hardly wait for morning to come. 
Wonder what Santa Claus will bring me? And 
oh! All the packages! When may we open them, 
Mother? 

Mother—As soon as we have eaten breakfast to- 
morrow. (Mother looks at clock and sees it is 
almost time for Herman and Jean to go to bed) 
Children, the hands of the clock are telling a 
story. 

Jean—A story! What story, Mother? 

Mother—A bedtime story. 

Herman—Oh, Mother, it isn’t eight o’clock, Miss 
Ball has been teaching us to tell time at school. 
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When the shorter hand points toward eight 
and the long one toward twelve, then it is 
eight o’clock. 

Mother—That is right; it isn’t eight o’clock. Jean, 
what time does the clock tell us it is? 

Jean—Let me see....the long hand is pointing 
to the figure six and the short one is between 
the seven and eight. Oh, that shows it is thir- 
ty minutes after seven o’clock. Our teacher 
told us that is what people mean when they 
say it is seven-thirty. 

Herman—Mother, if the clock is telling a story, 
will you tell us a story, too? 

Mother—What kind of story do you want to 
hear, an animal story, a fairy story or a true 
story? 

Herman and Jean—A true story! A true story! 

Mother—Hundreds and hundreds of years ago 
some shepherds were watching their sheep 
one night. All was very, very quiet. Suddenly 
they heard a voice and saw a bright light. The 
voice said: (This may be given by a group.) 

Group—‘‘Fear not: For, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of heavenly host.” 

Mother—Then the shepherds heard beautiful 
singing. (Choir sings Silent Night, or any of 
the well-known Christmas songs may be 
used. ) 

The bright light was gone, the voice was 
gone, and the singing was gone. 

So the shepherds went to the city to see if 
they could learn the meaning of all this. 

There they found a tiny baby lying on some 
hay in a manger. (Choir sings, Away In A 
Manger.) 

Yes, the little Lord Jesus lay on the hay. 
Ever since that time people have celebrated 
His birthday. We call it Christmas Day. That, 
my children, is why we are so happy tonight. 

Herman—That is the best story you have told 
us for a long, long time, Mother. 

Jean—Why, it even seemed that I could hear the 
voice and the singing. 

Mother—tThe clock’s story was finished almost 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Assembly Programs for January 


Secondary schools today are placing greater 
emphasis on student-planned and student-exe- 
cuted assembly programs. With the exception of 
exchange programs with neighboring schools, the 
tendency is to have fewer programs presented by 
outside groups. Interrupted by the war, the prac- 
tice of schools’ exchanging programs is now be- 
ing resumed. 

Does your school exchange assemblies with 
neighboring schools? If not, you are missing a 
golden opportunity to enrich and vitalize the as- 
sembly. Assembly Leagues are being organized 
in certain localities for the purpose of exchang- 
ing programs and ideas, and for the holding of 
inter-school forums among the member schools. 

If your school does not already exchange pro- 
grams with neighboring schools, why not begin 
the practice during the first month of 1947? Al- 
most any worthwhile program given in obser- 
vance of a special day or event, would be ap- 
propriate. Either of those proposed in this article 
for January would be suitable to take to another 
school for a second performance, 

PROPOSED PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY 

Jan. 6-10. An Assembly Featuring Hobbies of 
Students (To be sponsored by some school or- 
ganization such as the Hi-Y Club). 

Training students for wise use of leisure time 
is one of the most important aspects of education. 
Every boy and girl should develop an interest in 
a hobby or avocation early in life. A problem of 
the schools during the past few years has been 
that of providing recreational activities for their 
students. Moreover, an adolescent youth who has 
a hobby in which he is intensely interested rare- 
ly becomes a juvenile delinquency problem. An 
assembly based on the hobbies of students is not 
only of educational value, but it can make use of 
so many methods of presentation that it should 
have a special appeal to boys and girls. 

Following is an outline of “A Hobby Assem- 
bly,” presented last year at the Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, New York. It was sub- 
mitted by Miss Dorothy Feaster, Chairman of the 
Assembly Committee. 

Assembly programs offer a serious problem 
when the student body represents a wide range 
of cultura! backgrounds and interests, and an 
even wiccr range of mentalities. A hobby pro- 
gram mecy be both beneficial and interesting to 
students «* all types. 

Each year we ask homeroom representatives 
carefully to check all hobbies, especially the un- 
usual ones, suitable for a program, These reports 
are given to the assembly chairman, and a com- 
mittee of students helps to select the most desir- 
able ones. An afternoon is set for tryouts, at 
which time the final selections are made. We are 
always amazéd at the unexpected hobbies we 
discover. The following is a partial list of num- 
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bers used on last year’s program: 

1. Some really brilliant piano selections, com- 
posed by students. 

2. Water color sketches, cartoons, and portraits 
done on easels on the stage. (Artists are always 
introduced first and allowed to work during the 
entire assembly. Spotlights are turned on the ea- 
sels at the end of the program). 

3. One girl brought a well-trained dog and de- 
monstrated the tricks she had taught him. 

4. A neighborhood group formed an orchestra 
and played, using their own arrangements and 
conductor. 

5. A girl gave a splendid demonstration of yo- 
deling. 

6. We had some excellent toe and ballet dan- 
cing. (We seldom use tap dancers, for that is too 
common a hobby in this locality). 

7. Fancy roller skating. 

8. Chemistry experiments. (These must be 
carefully supervised by the science department 
to avoid danger of accidents or explosions). 

This type of assembly is very popular with our 
students, for they enjoy seeing one another’s 
achievements and often it inspires them to ac- 
quire new hobbies of their own. 

Jan. 13-17. Science Assembly (To be sponsored 
by a science class or club). 

There are many possibilities for interesting 
and instructive programs based on classroom or 
club work in science. The technique of presenta- 
tion which is most often used in such programs 
is that of demonstration. One science class devel- 
oped an interesting program on the theme “New 
Frontiers in Science.” Another presented an in- 
structive assembly on “Scientific Oddities.” Pro- 
grams based on the atom or the use which may 
be made of atomic energy in the future have 
been featured in assembly programs. Biology, 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, and all 
other natural or applied sciences offer opportun- 
ities for developing worthwhile programs. 

Below is an account of an assembly presented 
last spring by the Biology Club of Port Allegany, 
Pennsylvania, High School. It was contributed by 
Mr. E. O. Bates, Club Sponsor. 

Last spring the Biology Club of our school 
planned and presented an assembly which 
seemed to have some unique features. The per- 
formance was divided into two parts—the first 
part was of a serious nature; the second was 
presented for the entertainment of students. 

The Club had a copy of a radio script that had 
been presented over NBC by Dr. Ditmars and an 
interviewer. One member of the Club took the 
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part of Dr. Ditmars; another acted as interviewer; 
and a third served as Master of Ceremonies. The 
script was used in presenting many interesting 
facts about animals; such as natural habitat, 
food, manners, early history, etc. 

Several members gave short talks—mainly on 
the history of the Biology Club, its activities, 
and plans for field trips and outings during the 
spring months. 

The second part of the program depicted or 
dramatized a meeting of the “Harlem Biology 
Club.” This made possible the use of Negro sketch- 
es—“Dr. Cuttem,” “Dr. Scientific,” and, ‘Dr. 
Curator.” These sketches were either dialogues 
or monologues, and were woven into the theme 
of the program. A comedy election of officers 
(original) was held. The program closed by the 
singing of “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad” 
by the Club members. 

Jan. 20-24, Assembly on Race Relationship (To 
be sponsored by a sociology or some other social 
studies class). 

One of the greatest social problems of America 
is that of race relationship. Almost every com- 
munity in the Nation has problems growing out 
of race relationship which should be studied in 
the schools. The aim of an assembly of this kind 
should be to bring about better understanding 
and co-operation among the races which make up 
our civilization. , 

Below is an account of an assembly on “Race 
Relationship” which has been recognized as an 
outstanding example of such a program. The re- 
port was written by Miss Ellen Bennett, Chair- 
man of the Assembly Committee in the Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, High School, where the program 
was presented. 

This program was a culmination of a study of 
race relationships made by a sophomore class at 
the Waynesboro High School, The study origin- 
ated when a crime was committed in Waynes- 
boro which involved the wnite and colored races. 
It was quite extensive, including a visit to the 
school for Negro boys and girls in the town. 

The study and the assembly were widely pub- 
licized and were used in a number of schools 
in the South and East in the study of racial re- 
lationships. The assembly was presented jointly 
by representatives of the Waynesboro High 
School and the Rosenwald (colored) School. In- 
structors from both schools sat on the stage. 


Talks were made by the white students on 
“Negroes in Waynesboro,” “Intermarriage,” “In- 
teresting Facts About Negroes,” etc. The colored 
students spoke on “Negroes Who Have Become 
Famous,” “Problems of the Negro Race,” 
“Achievements and Accomplishments of the 
Negro,’ and, “The Life of Rev. William H. 
Shephard.” (He was a Missionary to Africa from 
the First Presbyterian Church (white) of Way- 
nesboro). Music consisted of group singing and 
selections by the Rosenwald Glee Club. 

The response to the program and the attitude 
toward the topic of the assembly was a fine 
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example of friendliness which is apparent when 
intelligent people make a co-operative attempt 
to solve problems. 

It is interesting to add that the program by 
the Rosenwald Glee Club is one of our most 
popular assembly numbers. An exchange pro- 
gram between the Glee Clubs of the two schools 
was arranged a few years ago. Due to illness 
in families of the Rosenwald Glee Club last year, 
the Waynesboro High School was deprived of 
the program. Our students expressed keen dis- 
appointment. 

Jan, 27-31. Interschool Forum or Debate (To 
be sponsored by the English or Speech depart- 
ments). 

It is suggested that the assembly program for 
the last week in January be an interschool forum 
or debate, or an exchange program with a neigh- 
boring school. There are many topics which 
might be discussed in an interschool forum, 
such as: International Relations, Labor Prob- 
lems, Propaganda, Current Youth Problems, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Education for the Atomic 
Age, How Education Can Win Favor with the 
Public. Often a problem which concerns the 
particular locality but may not necessarily be 
national or international in scope is best. 

Here is an account of interschool forum as- 
semblies as carried on last year by four South 
Dakota high schools. It was contributed by Mr. 
R. A. Back, Principal of the Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

During the school year of 1945-’46, four high 
schools of South Dakota—Washington of Sioux 
Falls, Central of Madison, Mitchell, and Yankton 
—carried out a series of interschool forums. An 
assembly called a ‘Junior Town Meeting” was 
held in each of the schools. 

Topics of particular interest to the students 
of the four schools were discussed. At each as- 
sembly, a representative trom each of the four 
schools took part. Two speakers spoke on each 
the affirmative and negative sides of the topic 
under consideration. Then the assembly was 
thrown open for discussion and questions by 
the audience. 

When a student visited one of the other schools, 
the school he represented paid his expenses. The 
expenses were limited to transportation, as 
when a speaker found it necessary to spend the 
night in the town of the host school some stu- 
dent would entertain his as a guest. 

The programs held at all the schools were suc- 
cessful; plans are to continue the interschool 
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forums, and possibly to exchange other types 
of assembly programs. 

Three things are necessary to the success of 
the interschool forum assembly: (1) The mod- 
erator must build immediate interest and keep 
the discussion going. (2) The speakers must 
keep their opening speeches short (four to five 
minutes is long enough). (3) The speakers must 
confine themselves to statements of ideas and 
avoid complicated proof and technical arguments. 
In other words, they must lay the proposition 
before the audience in such a way that questions 
as to how, where, and why come easily during 
the discussion period. 

If certain schools wish a substitute for one 
of the programs suggested above, a “Banner As- 
sembly” such as the one described below which 
is presented at the Albert Lea, Minnesota, Jun- 
ior High School, might be of interest. This short 
report was written by Mr. Vermund Anderson, 
Albert Lea Junior High Principal. 

Students and teachers of the Albert Lea Junior 
High feel proud of their Banner Assembly. It 
has proved to be very inspirational from the 
standpoint of character building and good citi- 
zenship. 

During the year each homeroom makes a large 
banner which displays their goal or motto for 
the year. The banners are attractively designed 
and decorated with streamers. 

In preparation for the assembly, each home- 
room elects two students to carry the banner 
and one student to tell the story about the motto. 
Any interesting incidents relating to the making 
of the banner are also revealed. 

Students hold their banners at various posi- 
tions on the stage until the last one has been 
presented. The combined picture gives all stu- 
dents a better understanding of the part they 
must play in upholding the goals for the year, 


TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 
AT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Following is an account of ‘Traditional As- 
sembly Programs” at the Decatur, Georgia, Girls’ 
High School. The statement, which contains a 
number of good ideas which would prove practi- 
cal in almost any school, was written by Mrs. 
Walter Herbert of the Girls’ High faculty. 

Our bi-weekly assembly programs are the most 
interesting phase of our school day. In addition to 
the usual programs, a faculty committee ar- 
ranges a delightful series of fine art programs 
designed to augment the curriculum of the school. 
Book reviews, instrumental and vocal music, 
drama, and dance form lovely programs which 
are highly enjoyable. 

But the programs we’d like to share with 
others are those that are traditional with our 
school; programs that seem to give our school 
life and individual flavor. First comes the pro- 
gram to welcome new girls, only a week or so 
after the opening of school in the autumn. It 
may take the form of Dr. I. Q.’s classroom or 
an interview in the Dean’s office. Seated in a 
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group, each new girl is given some stupid or 
clever question to answer, and provided with an 
opportunity to tell her name, her former school, 
and what she thinks of our school. She is award- 
ed a little badge which she wears and which 
enables the students to recognize her as a new- 
comer and give her a special welcome. 


As the fall progresses, we begin to look for- 
ward to letters from last year’s seniors. Usually 
we write five or six of the most recent gradu- 
ates and ask them to write us about their college 
life and experiences. The letters are read in as- 
sembly and are always “newsy” and interesting. 


New Year’s Day is observed by a ‘“Resolu- 
tions” program. The four class presidents bring 
a rather serious message which is perfectly off- 
set by a reading of faculty resolutions written 
in a ridiculous vein by some clever senior. 


Valentine Day is a “heart throb,” for the 
school offers a special Messenger Service which 
delivers valentines in any desired form. For two 
cents, a package or a card will be delivered to 
anyone anywhere in the school. Two dozen girls, 
bedecked in hearts, ruffles, and frills, for five 
or ten cents, will deliver singies, talkies, and 
phonies, depending on whether you wish your 
personalized valentines spoken, sung, or tele- 
phoned. A local florist co-operates with us, and 
we sell adorable corsages and floral valentines. 
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So You Were Elected! 


By Bailard and McKown 








me appealing new book on_ student 
leadership and group activities deals 
with all the important problems that con- 
front the student leader, from writing a 
constitution and conducting meetings, to 
carrying out the numerous social and other 
activities of the modern high school. Writ- 
ten to and for the student in friendly, con- 
versational style. Scores of ideas and sug- 
gestions for social affairs—dances, parties, 
picnics, skits, acts, and sports events, and 
for decorations, refreshments, etc. 


Text edition, $1.80. Send for a copy on ap- 
proval. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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The entire school is gay on Valentine Day, and 
the financial returns are good. 

There are our serious, more thoughtful, 
perennial programs such as the World Day of 
Prayer or the Senior’s Farewell. There are novel 
ideas developed in many of the traditional pro- 
grams. For instance, the annual staff can always 
be counted on to present something different. 
This year their skit was the “Birth of a Book.” 
It was an announcement in the first act that the 
staff was expecting a baby in May—“The 1946 
Stylus.” It concluded with a realistic hospital 
scene as the anxious staff paced the floor await- 
ing the delivery of the ’46 Stylus. From the 
“ooh’s” and ‘ah’s” everyone knew it was a 
lovely creation. ‘‘Good wishes for the 1946 Stylus” 
cards, tied with pink and blue ribbons, were 
given to everyone subscribing for an annual. 

We feel that our assemblies help develop an 
“esprit de corps” and unify our group as no 
other feature of our high school. Someone has 
said that our assemblies are the “dessert of the 
day’s menu.” Their success comes from good 
planning and hard work. 





The Case for Private Medicine 
(Continued from page 118) 

ical care that we have developed in this 

country can be maintained under a sys- 

tem of federally financed medicine? 

IF THEY — Our affirmative friends 
ANSWER have stated that they be- 
YES! lieve that the high quality 
of medical care that we now have can be 
retained if we adopt a system of federally 
financed medicine for all people. They say 
this in spite of the many failures that we 
have had in governmental attempts to 
perform services that are handled best by 
private enterprise. All that we have to do 
is look at the great waste that has develop- 
ed in the bureaus in Washington to under- 
stand what would happen when the admin- 
istration of all medical service is centered 
in a government bureau. 

If our affirmative friends want to know 
just how their proposal would operate, let 
them look at the administration of the Vet- 
erans Bureau. This bureau has almost 
unlimited funds and the support of the 
people and the Congress, yet during the 
last few years many complaints have been 
registered against the system. If all medi- 
cal care for all of the people is placed in 
the hands of a goverment bureau, the in- 
efficiency and waste would become a na- 
tional scandal. 

IF THEY — The members of the affir- 
ANSWER mative team are willing to 
NO! admit that the quality of 
medical care will degenerate under the 
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plan of federally financed medicine that 
they are proposing. Yet, in spite of this 
admission, they continue to advocate the 
adoption of a system that will cause the 
quality of medical care to get worse in- 
stead of better. They evidently feel that 
it would be better for everybody to have 
an equal amount of mediocre medical care 
than for us to have a system of medica] 
care under which the very best that can be 
secured is available to most of the people 
if they wish to take advantage of the ap- 
portunities offered. 


One of the important points that the 
affirmative debaters have failed to men- 
tion is that, once we adopt this system 
that provides for mediocre medical care, 
we are starting a vicious system that will 
become progressively worse. When we 
start to relax our standards and allow 
politicians instead of medical scientists to 
determine who shall be allowed to practice 
medicine, we have started a system that 
may mean the end of the medical profes- 
sion as we know it. 


This is the second of a series of four articles 
on the current high school debate topic. Harold B. 
Gibson will present the affirmative rebuttal next 


month. 





KEY S—PINS—RINGS 
for seniors 
Honor Society—Student Council—Club Fraternity— 
Sorority—Keys, Pins Awards, Dance Favors. 
send for Illustrated Bulletins or samples 
tb. Ss. MEDAL & EMBLEM CO. INC, 














“DRESS THROUGH 
THE AGES" 


A condensed, pictorial history of costume 
for quick reference, especially for little and 
community theatres, school and college 
dramatic societies and libraries. 


Fourteen illustrated plates in folio form, 
of over four hundred figures, from the 
Egyptian era up to 1920. Hundreds already 
sold. Send $2.00 postpaid. 


Costumes to Rent for 
Plays, Pageants and Operas 


VAN HORN & SON 


Established 1852 
Theatrical Costumers 
Authorities on Period Costumes 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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News Notes and Comments 





The Southern Association of Student Govern- 
ment heid its twelfth annual convention at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, on November 7-8-9. The 
{heme was “Student Participation in School Af- 
fairs’. A total of thirty-six discussion groups 
dealt with this subject. 





“The Assembly Program in the Secondary 
School” is the title of the November number of 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. It is a summary of 
the best and most successful practices in plan- 
ning and developing assembly programs in 336 
high schools of the United States. 





Cooper High Record—Cooperstown, North Da- 
kota—publishes the names and birthday dates of 
all students whose birthdays fall in the current 
month. 





Negro History Week 

Negro History Week will be observed this year 
February 9-15. The theme for 1947 is ‘““Democracy 
Possible Only Through Brotherhood.” 





The Annual Student Cooperative Association 
of Virginia met at Richmond on November 1-2. 
“What Youth Think” was the theme of this con- 
vention. 





“Why Not Discard the Study Hall?” by Nat 
Whitten, is a challenging article in the November 
number of Mississippi Educational Advance. 





“An Alumni Play Group”—according to news 
item in The Patterson Press—stimulates inter- 
est in dramatics in Patterson Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. This organization presents 
several plays each school year. 





Kansas Encourages Student Councils 

During the week of November 17, The Kansas 
High School Activities Association held a series 
of Student Council conferences—at Topeka, Hays, 
Salina, Wichita, and Chanute. Dr. Harry C. Mc- 
Kown, Editor of School Activities, was the 
featured speaker and counselor of the groups. 
More than a thousand student leaders and spon- 
sors, from more than a hundred high schools, 
were in attendance. 





Material supporting either side of the current 
high school debate topic may be secured from 
The Midwest Debate Bureau, 511 North Fayette 
Street, Jacksonville, Illinois. 





Both professional and small-time gamblers are 
moving in on high-school football, and no pro- 
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tests seem to be heard. Stadiums are just as much 
a part of the school grounds as the auditorium 
or lunchroom. Betting on the outcome of a de- 
bate or running a dice game during the noon 
hour is verboten—but gambling on the outcome 
of a football game is becoming as common a 
practice as eating peanuts. 


If the boys on the field violate a rule, they 
are ousted from play. Why should some specta- 
tors in the stands be permitted to break laws— 
both of the state and of good sportsmanship? 


Damage to a school’s athletic record through 
a few losses isn’t nearly as serious as the black 
eye a school’s reputation can get through the 
misconduct of a group of its students and fans, 
who are there to bet instead of watch. Stadiums 
were never designed as branch offices of bookie 
shops! 

—KEditorial in (Tex.) Interscholastic Leaguer 





5000 Voters in One School Election 


Keenly contested elections are a regular fea- 
ture at New York City’s DeWitt Clinton High 
School, where over 5000 members of the student 
body participate as voters. The school paper 
publishes the platforms of each student party, 
with pictures of candidates and statements by 
them.—Self Government News Letter 





Allied Youth held a planning conference at 
Atlantic City October 18-20. More than eighty 
delegates were in attendance. 





Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University 
offers four awards in dramatic writing in its 
twelfth annual competitions. Final entry date 
is February 15, 1947. For information and regis- 
tration forms, write Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 
200Z, Stanford University, California. 





Florida Pioneers 


The state of Florida has appropriated $400,- 
000 a year to provide scholarships for persons 
who are preparing themselves for teaching. One- 
hald of this will go to highschool graduates on 
the basis of interest and achievement including 
their work in FTA clubs. 





Carrying on a tradition of Midwest leader- 
ship in the fields of Audio-Visual and Air-Age 
Education, the University of Omaha will be 
host to teachers and administrators of Iowa and 
Nebraska with a_ teacher-training conference 
January 2-4. 





“Portrait of a Basketball Player,’ by Brice 
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Durbin, is a book of ideas for players and 
coaches. For a single copy, send 50 cents to 
Brice Durbin, Kansas City College of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





School Vandalism is not Decreasing 

Vandalism in schools is not decreasing, ac- 
cording to the results of a survey conducted by 
S. L. Gingery, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


Grom Our Readers 


Editor of School Activities: 

May we have an assortment of back numbers 
of School Activities for use in our Curriculum 
Laboratory? 

Lyndal Swofford, Library Assistant 
Western Ill. Teachers College 
Macomb, III. 

While our supply of back numbers is limited, 

we are glad to help with your cause. 








Editor of School Activities: 

Miss Mary DE’Marchi, 2 via G. d’Annunzio, 
Veneria Reale (Turin) Italy, has asked us to help 
her get a sample copy of School Activities. Will 
you accommodate her? 

S. R. Clague, Secretary 
Nation’s Schools 
Chicago, Il. 

We are mailing this lady a sample copy today. 
It is with such help as yours that our list of 
foreign subscribers is steadily growing. 





Editor of School Activities: 
Will you send us some information on Point 
Systems? 
John H. Holzman, Captain 
i. NG. 
Morgan Park, Chicago 43, III. 
You are being mailed some back numbers which 
include articles on this subject. Readers, why not 
help Captain Holzman and the rest of us with 
articles on what is new in Point Systems in your 
schools? 


Editor of School Activities: 

We want to establish some new clubs in our 
high school. Can you send us a book on this 
subject? 

Garnet Hill 
Marysville, Kansas 

Due to wartime shortages, most books on Clubs 
are out of print. Perhaps you can borrow a copy 
of “School Clubs” from your state university 
library. 





Editor of School Activities: 
Since I am contemplating a Guidance program, 
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please send me such issues of your magazine as 
would be helpful. 
Sister M. Dominica 
SS. Cyril and Methodius Schoo] 
Detroit 13, Mich. 

While our treatment of Guidance is but second- 
ary to our treatment of Extracurricular Actiy- 
ities, there is some over-lapping of the two fields, 
We are filling your order as directed. 





What's in Assembly 
(Continued from page 108) 


. 6 Juvenile Court Judge Fred Bale 
(Lyceum program) 
"15 National Negro Week. Rey. 
Washington, speaker. 
22 “Blind Date” program. Senior 
play prevue. 


Mar. 1 “Dr. I. Q.” program 
‘ 8 Mildred Don, “Radio’s Sweetest 
Voice” 
"12 Brandt Concert Trio (Lyceum 
program) 


”" 22 Oral Interpretation Group from 
Seton Hill College 
” 29 Jane Morgan, soprano, Recital 
Apr. 5 “Out of Nothing’. Radio script 
on George Washington Carver 
” 10 Dr. Schlagle, President of NEA 
"12 Verse Speaking Choir, Seton Hill 
College 
"16 Shurtleff, “Wrestling Revela- 
tions” (Lyceum program) 
4 Band Concert; School Band 
May 2 NEA Motion Picture, “Assign- 
ment: Tomorrow”. 
3 Al Priddy, sage of the circus. 
(Lyceum program) 
” 10 Alice Morgan Giglio (Cancelled 
by illness) 
"14 Induction Ceremony of National 
Honor Siciety 
"17 Senior Morning 
! “All Awards” Assembly 





BOWS and ARROWS 


targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
terials of all kinds. Make your 
own in the wood shop; THE 
FLAT BOW book tells how, T5c 
Materials for 12 lemonwood 
bows, ball of hard flax, neces- 
sary metal tips, colored nocks, 
cedar shafts milled to fit tips 
and nocks, ground base feathers 
for 100 good arrows. plus plenty of extra for re- 
pairs and we include The Flat Bow Book free. 
Price only $29.75 F. O. B. Lima, Ohio or prepaid for 
$31.75 (Rocky Mountain area $37.75); Semi-finished 
lemonwood bow staves furnished for $12.00 addi- 
tional. Folder free 

EXTRA PROMPT DELIVERY—NO WAITING— 
NO ALIBIS 


INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 303 SA Lima, Ohio 
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How We Do It 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS!—AT 
HOLLYWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the traditional projects for which Hol- 
lywood High School has long been noted is its 
Christmes work. Nearly thirty years ago this 
school, whose grounds, buildings, and equipment 
are appraised at $3,000,000, began this philan- 
thropic undertaking, believing that it is impor- 
tant for students to have their hearts trained, as 
well as their intellects. As a result two eastside 
grammar schools, located about fifteen miles 
away, were selected as offering a fine opportun- 
ity for developing that altruistic spirit so much 
needed in perilous days like these. 

The Christmas work has several phases. In the 
first place, the 2,400 students themselves set up 
annuaily a $2,000 budget and actually raise the 
money through voluntary student contributions. 
Of this amount, $500 is given to support a bed- 
patient in the nearby Childrens’ Hospital. Last 
year the students decorated the entire hospital 
ward in true holiday fashion. 

Each Christmas about 600 underprivileged, 
Spanish-speaking children from one of the above 
mentioned schools are brought over to Holly- 
wood in buses and taken to the auditorium 
where a special Christmas program, particularly 
designed for grammar-school youngsters, is car- 
ried out. This colorful program, consisting of mu- 
sic, dancing, acrobatics, and fantasies with elab- 
orate costumes, is carefully prepared under the 
direction of teachers from the dramatic, music, 
art, and physical education departments. This is 
the high point of the day, for rarely do these 
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children ever hear of—much less see—anything 
so delightfully staged. By way of showing their 
appreciation, the visiting children usually put on 
a short preliminary “show” as evidence of their 
own histrionic ability, much of it having a 
Spanish or Mexican flavor. 

After the high school performance the visitors 
go to the football bleachers—remember this is 
Christmas in “sunny California!”—and eat box 
lunches bought with previously provided funds 
and prepared by the classes in domestic science. 
So near to the marginal line are some of the fam- 
ilies there represented that occasionally a girl 
has been seen keeping part of her lunch to take 
home to share with her impoverished brothers 
and sisters. 

Before World War II a preliminary survey of 
that particular east-side school’s area used to be 
made each year, and as a result enough discarded 
but still usable (and sometimes new) clothing— 
suits, dresses, underwear, and shoes—was se- 
cured, cleaned and pressed by volunteer workers 
on Saturdays to take care of the immediate 
needs of about fifty families discovered to be 
well nigh destitute. Christmas baskets, filled with 
meat, fruit, canned food, and fresh vegetables, 
were likewise provided. During the depression 
years the families of some of the needy Holly- 
wood students were similarly, though secretly, 
helped. 

In 1944, as a patriotic service, the students also 
provided over 1,000 Christmas boxes for soldiers 
and sent them to Camp Hahn for distribution. 
In addition and at their own expense they se- 
cured and sent 2,000 Christmas boxes to men re- 
cuperating in a military hospital. They also pro- 
vided about that number of gifts, valued at a 
doliar each, for those service men who, spending 
their holiday leave in Los Angeles, came and got 
their Christmas breakfast at the school cafeteria, 
because it was next to impossible for large num- 
bers of visitors to get either food or lodging for 
the night in the city. —Dr. HAROLD GARNET 
Biack, English Department, Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 


CALENDAR COMMITTEE SERVES 
IMPORTANT NEED IN SCHOOL 

The high school building at Akron, New York, 
is used by student activity groups on the average 
of four nights a week and en almost every Sat- 
urday throughout the school year. Such frequent 
use of its facilities makes it necessary for the 
school to have a very businesslike procedure 
through which groups may obtain permission to 
use the building. Matters concerning the schedul- 
ing and supervision of the groups must also be 
attended to. 

These problems have been very largely met 
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through the organization and functioning of the 
Student Association Calendar Committee. The 
president of the Association appoints, at the be- 
ginning of the school year, a Calendar Committee 
which has sole responsibility for the details in- 
volved in applications for the use of the school. 
Members of activities groups wishing permits are 
required to secure application forms from a 
member of this committee, and it is their respon- 
sibility in each case to have the form completely 
filled out for final approval. 

This form requires the listing of the name of 
the organization wishing to use the school build- 
ing, the date and hours for which the use is re- 
quested, and a description of the type of activity 
to be carried on. Those rooms in the building to 
be used are listed, and the group in each case 
has no permission to use any other part of the 
building. 

After the above information is placed on the 
form, the following signatures are required: 
(1.) the student presenting the request, 

(2.) teachers whose rooms are to be used for the 
activity, 

(3.) the faculty sponsor or sponsors who will be 
in charge of the group during the time it is in 
the building. 

When all of the above details have been taken 
care of, the application is returned to the Student 
Association Committee chairman, who signs it, 
noting the hour and date of his signature—data 
useful in the event of complications arising in- 
volving any question of group priority. The form 
is then sent to the Principal for his approval, 
and he notes the reservation on his calendar 
upon which all approved activities are listed. 
The chairman of the Student Association Com- 
mittee keeps a duplicate of that calendar for his 
use. 

This procedure has many advantages. It dis- 
courages applications by irresponsible groups, it 
avoids conflicts by two organizations having res- 
ervations for the same facilities at the same 
time, and no activity is approved unless every 
teacher whose room is to be used signifies his 
knowledge of that fact by signing the applica- 
tion. Chaperones and sponsors are secured before 
definite plans for the occasion can be made. 
Excepting for the signatures of teachers and 
principal, the initiation and operation of the 
whole scheduling procedure are in the hands of 
the students.—Epwarp ALLEN, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Akron, New York, Public Schools. 


“MIXERS” HELD UNDER JOINT 
PARENT-TEACHER SPONSORSHIP 


On November 19, 1943, Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle, Washington, inaugurated the plan of 
having ‘“‘mixers” the second and fourth Fridays 
of each month, from 7:30 to 11:30. These func- 
tions are open only to students who are cur- 
rently attending Roosevelt, who must present a 
season pass and ten-cents for admission. 

Before most of the “mixers,” a program is 
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held in the auditorium, varying from school 
talent to movies, and sometimes two intramural 
basketball teams furnish the entertainment, 

After the program, the young people have their 
choice of dancing to “reflected rhythem” (rec. 
ords) in the combined boys’ and girls’ gyms, 
where a prize is given to the couple winning the 
prize dance, or playing such games as checkers, 
ping-pong, etc., in the lunchroom. Apples are 
usually on sale in the lunchroom, and some- 
times cider and doughnuts are also available, 

These “mixers” are presented by the P. T. A, 
in conjunction with a student committee, and 
originally were partly financed by federal 
funds from the Lahham Act. Each time, 
in addition to three men teachers, the P. T, A 
provides several parents and stations them at 
different points around the building to act as 
chaperones. 

These bi-monthly events usually draw quite 
a large number of students, and have in general 
proved very successful both to the P. T. A. and 
the students themselves.— A. F. MAHAFFEy, 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington. 


SCHOOL EXCEEDS ALL GOALS 
IN SOCIAL WELFARE DRIVES 


Maintaining a proud record of having exceed- 
ed every goal set for it during the past four 
years in all patriotic and humanitarian drives, 
Missoula County High School, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, went over the top in the 1946 Infantile 
Paralysis Fund Campaign for a total of $1,329.28, 
raised through student effort. 

The drive was supervised.by the General Wel- 
fare Committee of the Student Council and con- 
sisted of four phases: collections taken up from 
the spectators at a basketball game; a special 
benefit dance sponsored by the committee; a 
special benefit basketball game; and collections 
in homerooms by means of boxes placed in each. 

An unusual feature of the drive, illustrative 
of the initiative displayed by students in fur- 
thering the effort, was an auction carried on in 
one homeroom. Students brought ‘white ele- 
phants” from home and solicited articles from 
downtown stores to auction off during home- 
room period. Interested citizens, hearing of their 
efforts, brought articles for students to auction 
off. 

Other homerooms charged admission to mem- 
bers for a week or challenged rivals to fund- 
raising contests. This is an example of one of 
the more than thirty patriotic and social wel- 
fare projects which students participated in each 
year.— D. H. Beary, Principal, County High 
School, Missoula, Montana. 
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STUDENT READER’S BOARD 
& PENNY DAY COLLECTION 


At the Senior High School, Fremont, Nebraska, 
a plan was inaugurated a few years ago to awak- 
en interest in the library through student do- 
nations to a fund known as the “Penny Day 
Collection.’”’ Each Wednesday through the English 
Department, money is collected for the purchese 
of books for the library. The student donates 
as he desires and thus feels a direct interest in 
the volumes he has helped to purchase. 

Different plans are used. Some classes hold 
short auction sales of donated articles, some 
have students present sales talks, and the ma- 
jority merely make donations. When the plan 
was started, the average weekly donations ran 
from four to five dollars, but now collection: 
are from forty to fifty dollars each week. This 
makes it possible to increase the number of 
volumes in the library by leaps and bounds. 

Money raised in this way is handled by a 
group known as the Student Reader’s Board, 
sponsored by the librarian. The Board is compos- 
ed of seven students—three seniors, two juniors, 
and two sophomores—who are chosen by the stu- 
dent council from representatives nominated in 
English classes. The Board meets Monday after- 
noons at the close of school. Members present 
book reviews and consider all suggestions and 
requests from the various classes. Books are 
then chosen for purchase. 

Last year over three hundred volumes of the 
newest and best books obtainable were placed 
at the disposal of the seven hundred students 
and faculty members. The Board urges sugges- 
tions from the students and tries to buy for 
every type of reader. Last year the Board also 
ordered some magazines which were not avail- 
able through the regular school library fund, and 
bought two books of records, Dicken’s ‘‘Christmas 
Carol” and Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” 
and assisted in purchase of a set of Encyclopedia 
Americana, 

A very noticeable increase in student use of 
the library is a definite result of this project. 
We are able to place at the disposal of students 
books of exclusive interest to boys and girls of 
high school age. It makes possible a wide reading 
program in the school. The Board makes mis- 
takes, but this is not due to lack of sincerity.— 
MARIAN BADER, Librarian, Senior High School, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


FUTURE FARMERS START NEW 
INDUSTRY IN PURE-BRED HOGS 

The farmers in Steele County, in Southeastern 
Minnesota, are, becoming “hog” conscious due to 
the efforts of the Owatonna High School Future 
Farmers Club. Primarily a dairy area, the boys 
have gotten a new industry started by introduc- 
ing pure-bred hogs. 

In the winter of 1942 five boys became in- 
terested in raising pure-bred hogs, but found 
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none in Steele County. Thereupon the Future 
Farmers Swine Breeding Association, a sub- 
sidiary of the local chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, was organized. The purpose was 
to raise pure-bred hogs and to “‘sell” the farmers 
of the County on the possibility of raising them 
as a new farming industry. 

In the first year nine boys raised twelve lit- 
ters. As these pigs were growing, the problem 
arose as to what to do with the surplus breed- 
ing stock, and it was decided to hold a sale of 
pure-bred boars in the fall. A survey was made 
of the available number of boars which met with 
the standards set up, and it was found that 
there were twenty-seven in the Duroc Jersey, 
Spotted Poland China, Poland China, and Ches- 
ter White breeds. The sale was held in October, 
and all boars were disposed of to local farmers. 

Enthusiasm grew among the vocational agri- 
culture students, in the winter nineteen new 
boys joined the organization, and by the summer 
of 1945 had raised twenty-nine litters of pigs. 

Another sale was held in October 1945, with 
forty-four top quality pure-bred boars being 
consigned. People came from great distances to 
buy. 


Aside from introducing a new industry to the 
farmers of the region, there have been many 
other values of this project. It has developed a 
great interest among farm boys in vocational 
agriculture, and it has been a “learning-by-do- 
ing” method of teaching efficient hog produc- 
tion. All equipment used in the project has been 
made in the farm shop at the high school. It was 
very noticeable that many “approved practices” 
that the boys were doing soon were being car- 
ried out by the dads also. The boys have earn- 
ed some extra money, and have learned a val- 
uable lesson in co-operation.—LEsLig J. GuSTAF- 
SON, Superintendent, Public Schools, Owatonna, 
Minnesota, 


STUDENT GROUP FORUMS NOW IN 
FOURTH YEAR OF OPERATION 


Four years ago the Student Council of Little- 
ton, Colorado, High School, decided there was a 
need for an open forum involving a larger unit 
than the class or homeroom. The boys’ adviser, 
girls’ adviser, homeroom sponsors, and a commit- 
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tee of students met with the superintendent of 
schools to study the problem. 

After much discussion and consideration, it 
was agreed that one homeroom period each week 
be set aside for open forum where students could 
discuss any problem pertaining to themselves 
or to the school. Three forum groups were organ- 
ized—seventh and eighth, ninth and_ tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth; each group meeting on 
different days. The boys’ adviser acted as discus- 
sion leader for the junior high group; the presi- 
dents of the fresmen and sophomore classes as- 
sumed the leadership of their group, and the 
president and vice-president of the student body 
conducted the eleventh and twelfth grade group. 
The homeroom sponsors and boys’ and girls’ 
advisers assisted the student leaders with the 
forums whenever the need arose. During the first 
year of operation these forums were devoted 
mainly to student problems. However, during 
the second semester several of the programs 
were devoted to a follow-up study of home- 
room discussions, 

The second year the forums and homeroom 
programs were co-ordinated. Teachers, students, 


and advisers planned the programs. The guiding. 


topics to be discussed were first taken up in 
forum meetings; then the students took these 
problems to their homerooms for further discus- 
sion, and the final conclusions were determined 
in a future forum meeting. However, a portion 
of the time allotted to the forum was always 
set aside for student problems, except when the 
committee invited an outside speaker to dis- 
cuss the topic at hand; then, all the time was 
given to the speaker and discussion pertaining to 
the topic. 

Last year a planning committee was elected 
by each of the high school forums. The com- 
mittee, assisted by the girls’ and boys’ advisers, 
planned the programs for last year and this year. 
This year the ninth and tenth grade forums have 
discussed the following topics: rules and regu- 
lations of the school; the value of high school 
subjects; education beyond high school; race 
prejudice; compulsory military training; high 
school accrediting agencies; high school curric- 
ulum; and control of atomic energy. Meetings 
during the second semester will consider personal 
problems, such as personal appearance, dating, 
how to get along with others, use of leisure time, 
etc., and will include group activities such as 
singing and social dancing, etc. 

The eleventh and twelfth grade group has used 
three outside speakers: one discussed the na- 
tional income in relation to education; a native or 
Liberia discussed race problems; and a third 
talked on planning for marriage. In addition 
this group has discussed vocations, college re- 
quirements, personality, student affairs, etc. 
During the second semester, more time was de- 
voted to educational and vocational topics. 

The junior high group has gone into a great 
number of orientation topics during the year 
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such as how to study, how to make friends, etc. 
—A. D. Apsott, Superintendent, Littleton, Colo- 
rado, Public Schools. 
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FOREMAN’S CLUB TEACHES BOYS 
LEADERSHIP-RESPONSIBILITY 


The Foreman’s Club is an activity of the Hins- 
dale, Iilinois, Township High School which is 
designed to teach leadership and responsibility 
to boys of the Industrial Arts Department. 

Members of the Club give up a study hall 
period each day to learn and practice leadership 
as shop superintendents, foremen, and tool boys, 
who acting independently are able to conduct a 
class even if the teacher is absent. Each Tuesday 
and Thursday, during the activity period, the 
members of the group meet for a lecture and 
discussion period. Every day each member of 
the Club is able to put into practice what is 
learned in the shop class. 

Each Industrial Arts class during the school 
day has a superintendent, two foremen (one for 
woodwork and one for metalwork), and a tool 
boy, who conduct the work of the shop in a safe, 
orderly, and efficient manner. In the classes 
which they supervise, members of the Club find 
the topics which they discuss and the problems 
which they attempt to solve during the regular 
sessions. The boys are concerned with the prob- 
lems of the shop slacker, care and maintenance 
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of machinery, safety, and general improvement 
for the shop. 

Now in its third year, the Foreman’s Club 
was originated by H. F. McKee, instructor in 
Industrial Arts. Boys of the Department, through 
this Club, are learning to get along well with 
others and to direct the work of other boys. At 
the present time, Mr. McKee is endeavoring to 
have the work that these boys do recognized as 
q normal credit subject by the accrediting de- 
partment of the Illinois Department of Education. 
Possibly one-half credit will be given to Fore- 
men, and one-fourth to tool boys. Whether credit 
is granted or not, members of the Foreman’s 
Club will be at their tasks, directing others less 
experienced in metalwork and woodwork pro- 
jects such as wood turning, cabinet making, 
household repairs, machine shop, welding, foun- 
dry, and forging—NamweNne Goy, Teacher of 
English, Hinsdale, Illinois, Township High 
School. 


STUDENT COUNCILLORS ROUT 
TARDY PUPILS OUT OF BEDS 


When pupils agree with teachers that tardiness 
must go, the millennium can’t be far away. The 
student council of John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, not only is unsympathetic with 
the “10 o’clock scholar” but actually is doing 
something about it. 

Every night a list of late sleepers is handed 
to two student councillors and next morning at 
6:30 they begin calling on the telephone to get 
sleepy-heads out of bed. If no improvement is 
noted, offenders are called before the tardiness 
committee cf the council. 

The first time a pupil is late the teacher en- 
ters his name on a card. For a second offense, 
the pupil is detained after school. Third offend- 
ers must get their parents to sign a card. After 
that, late-comers and those frequently absent are 
called before the tardiness committee. “Mem- 
bers of the tardiness committee are much tough- 
er than teachers,” says Miss Lena McCann, coun- 
cil adviser. “They just won’t accept any excuse.” 

Honor study hall, conducted by the council, 
begins at 7:55 a. m. Those with an average be- 
low 85 must report at that time. Honor students 
may omit the first study period. 

The anti-tardiness drive was devised by pu- 
pils who believe in making student government 
work, John-Adams has more than the average 
amount of that government, they believe.—GENE 
Ketty, School Editor, Cleveland News, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CLUB REALLY HAS THESE 
JUNIOR HY’ ERS DANCING 

At the Alfred Vail Junior High, Morris Plains, 
N. J.. we subscribe to the philosophy that 
‘youngsters should be taught to do better those 
desirable things they are going to do anyway.” 
That’s the reason why we list a Dance Club 
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among our many activities which run the gamut 
from handicrafts to science and from scouting 
to art. 

The Dance Club grew out of the ncon-time 
dancing program which the student council spon- 
sors on certain days during the winter months, 
when the stay-for-lunche:s can’t go outdoors. 
It was observed several years ago that but a 
small percentage of the school population were 
participating in the dancing program, and only 
a few of those taking part were boys. 

When asked why they sat on the sidelines 
watching the others, the most consistent answer 
was: “We want to dance, but we’re embarassed 
because we don’t know how.” 

A “Learn-to-Dance” Club was soon function- 
ing. The organization wasn’t ecvercrowded the 
first year because, as we learned later, most of 
the boys and girls thought the instructors were 
going to teach them steps of the 1920’s (or 
worse) vintage. 

But such wasn’t the case. True, the members 
of the fledgling group were taught the basic 
two-step, the waltz, and the like, but as soon as 
they educated their feet well enough, they were 
shown the fundamental movements of the “jit- 
terbug.” That did it! From then on, the junior 
high schoolers, male and female, figuratively 
stormed the portals to get their instruction. 

Confident now in their advisers, the young- 
sters showed a willingness to try other things 
and soon they were doing all kinds of group 
dances from big circle affairs to the “Virginia 
Reel” and other square sets. They found “Duck 
Your Oyster,” “Darling Nellie Gray,” and “Pop, 
Goes the Weasel” a tremendous amount of fun 
with even the less socially-polished among them 
showing no embarrassment at asking one of 
the opposite sex to take part. This was probably 
because one feels far less conspicuous doing a 
square dance with seven others than in the more 
popular “two-some”’ type. 

Today the Dance Club is bigger than ever 
before, and that’s one measure of the success 
of the venture. Another can be found in the in- 
crease in the number of class and organization 
dances being run, along with the fact the stu- 
dent council now must set aside two noonhours 
a week for popular dancing and one day for 
square dancing, whereas in the past once a week 
was often more than the “traffic” would bear. 
—JAMES M. Lyncu, Jr., Alfred Vail Junior High 
School, Morris Plains, N. J. 
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STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN 
HEALTH SERVICE PROGRAM 


Washington High School, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, offers to seniors a chance to participate in 
the School-Community Health Service Program. 
One of the courses which they take is the 
“School-Community Health Service Course.” It 
is a very popular course, thoroughly practical, 
interesting to students, with valuable allied ac- 
tivities, Life situations are used as “laboratories.” 
Through observation, work, and study and 
through carefully planned problems, “Service- 
Activity” is related to essential learning and 
understanding. 


The numerous factors affecting healthful liv- 





in Service 


“Junior Aids” 


ing through especially planned Service-Activity 
in such “laboratories of life” as the Saint Agnes 
Hospital, the Shaw University Nursery School, 
the County Health Department, the Community 
Recreation Centers, special selected homes, and 
in the elementary schools of the city, are con- 
sidered. The students work as “Junior-Aides” 
in these Services two hours for two days a week, 
and three hours of discussion, problem-solving, 
and research in the classroom. A rotation sched- 
ule of Service-Activity enables each student to 
participate in the complete School-Community 
Health Service Program. 

Activities of the course culminate in the spon- 
soring of School-Community Health Week: a co- 
ordinated school-community program with ex- 
hibits, plays, posters, movies, athletic contests, 
a clean-up campaign, and open-house events. 
Through this course and its allied activities, stu- 
dents are learning one of the most valuable les- 
sons of citizenship—the “know how” in regard 
to participation in community activities—M. W. 
AkIns, Washington High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


SURVEY RESULTS IN LIMITATION 
ON NUMBER OF STUDENT OFFICES 


In Anderson, Indiana, High School, in order to 
remedy the unequal distribution of offices in 
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various activities, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation. 

The committee instigated a survey of all who 
belonged to clubs and organizations and held any 
offices. This survey inquired of the time spent at 
club and committee meetings, any secretarial or 
treasury work, and all other work done in con- 
nection with the activities of the organizations, 
The questionnaire used in the survey was sent to 
the students involved and also to faculty advis- 
ers of the various clubs and activities. 

After the survey was completed, the committee 
recommended in a resolution that a limitation 
be placed on the number of offices a given stu- 
dent could hold at one time. It was based on a 
classification system which placed all offices in 
classes according to the amount of time required 
to fulfill the duties of the various offices, as in- 
dicated in the survey. A set of rules was formu- 
lated limiting the number of offices any in- 
dividual may hold at one time. 

The resolution and the rules were voted upon, 
passed, and subsequently added to the consti- 
tution of the student body. It is no longer pos- 
sible for a few of the best-liked or most out- 
standing leaders to monopolize most of the of- 
fices in the school. Offices are now distributed 
among students on a more equitable basis, and 
many more have an oportunity for leadership 
and service. —MAry LEE LEWELLEN, Student 
Council, Anderson, Indiana, High School. 


KANSAS CITY’S 
SMARTEST 


We Still Have That Gracious 
Old-Fashioned Hospitality 
Ideally located superb 
service . . . finest cuisine. . 

22 floors of gracious living. 


Five rooms for food and enter- 
tainment: (1) Penguin Room 
(2) Sky-Hy Room (3) Omar 
Cocktail Lounge (4) The Al- 
cove (5) The New Coffee 
Shop. 


R. E. McEachin, 


Hotel 
CONTINENTAL 


ELEVENTH at BALTIMORE 
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GIRLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 



























ap- HAS POINTS AWARD SYSTEM CUTS FOR ST DE 

who In agreement with leading physical educators, ‘ela A U nT PUBLICATIONS 

any George Washington High School, Alexandria, F ST SERVICE AT LOW RATES 
it at Virginia, does not have girls’ varsity sports; how- Condensed Price List 

il or ever, the girls can earn a school letter by becom- 

con- jing a member of the Girls’ Athletic Association. — ale) Le OLU m n eS 

ions, For this reason, our points are a little more dif- |ZINC KALFTONES| ZINC ETCHINGS copeen 
it to ficult to earn than those of the majority of such 60°75-85"100 SCREEN | (SHADE D CUTS 1OZEXTRA) 120 OR 133 
lvis- organizations. Points may be earned in the fol- | @MQUN7TE&O| MouNTED | UNMOUNTED) MOUNTED | SCREEN 


lowing manner: 
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ittee 1, Winner of the class tournament...10 points |gog*Tto7 |For 1TO6 | FOR TTOT|FOR TTO6 | FoR1TOS 
ition REN oS res bac ure pa 5 ” SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES | SQUARE INCHES 
stu- 3. Winner of the school tournament..15 ” OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES (Acres sete, 
ons MM ss ch Uhl chats oe wm .* EYL. 
othe 5. Shooting 8 out of 10 baskets (foul $1.30 | $1.50 | $1.43 | $1.69 | $3.70 
ured Be cise ae ye ates 2 | tie $2.3 melntol 
5 M- 6. Serving 5 out of 5 in volleyball.... 5 ” ++ MES : =. $2.80 1 95.10 
mae 7. Bowling 20 games................ <=" $4.75 | $5.06 $5.30 | $5.66 | $8.83 
m- 8. Swimming ten hours............. OF : DRED-SQUAR 

9. Riding (horseback or bicycles) 10 $7.45 | $7.79 $8.20 | $8.98 | $13.52 
Apon, SE le aa aes aan Se Wee es 
nsti- men sets of tennis..............-- aid 
poe 11. Ice-skating ten hours............. | 
out- 2. Roller-skating 20 hours........... eg . i A 2 
2 of- 18. Table tennis 20 hours............. 10 <s 
ruted 14. Pitching 8 out of 10 strikes........ 10 ” 
| and 15. Batting the ball 300 feet.......... Ta 
rship ARs. sanck Weke an 168. * 
ident 17. Participation in intramurals....... ae 


18. Each Monday night of basketball.. 1 , 
“19. Hand walking over and back on 
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20. Climbing to top of rope........... 2 - 

21. Scissors or parallel bars.......... 2 ? 
7 22. Double cut-off on parallel bars.... 2 

23. Spin over on parallel bars........ 4 x4 

24. Chinning on horizontal bar........ 1 ai 

WN oe abit aly oe Uae a ee bts 2 a 

= Baaminton 20 hours..............10 


Upon presentation of adequate proof of hav- 
ing earned 100 points during a current school 
year, a girl is admitted as an active member. 
Points earned outside of school must be signed 
for by the person in charge (owner of bowling 
alleys, life guard at pool, owner of riding stables, 
etc.). Points for basketball, volleyball, stunts, 
etc., must be signed by one of the three physical 
education teachers or by an officer of the Girls’ 
Athletic Association. 














Active members must also earn 100 points each 
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oT school year in order to retain their membership Phics cre COMPLET 
in the organization. The club plans one social isk of oseer arene 
and at least one sports activity each month; a owen ‘he 
business meeting is held once a week and prac- hes eed setieiore.. 
tice for seasonal sports three times a week. The wi bP no Siig make 
|, members of the Association sponsor, referee, or complete price list on ma aga 4 
and score all intramurals. All of these events are 
conducted outside of school hours. HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING (6) 
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enough money to purchase twenty new uniforms 
for the members of the various teams. 


During the year, the girls play three or four 
other schools, not for the purpose of competition, 
but to develop a friendliness among the girls and 
an ability to feel at ease in various situations. 
They also have a game with the school winners 
of each intramural sport. 


As can be seen from the points listed, the 
club was not organized to exploit the natural 
athlete or those particularly skilled in the tech- 
niques of games, but rather to develop an all- 
round participation in all sports and sufficient 
carry-over to provide enjoyment for leisure time 
activities in later life. Individual techniques and 
skills of games are learned after the girls become 
active members.—Mrs. JANE GREGORY, Physical 
Education Department, George Washington High 
School, Alexandria, Virginia. 


A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


For several years the University School of 
Ohio State University has had a Building and 
Grounds Committee. During the war years, there 
was a War Activities Student Committee. Last 
year the functions of these two groups were 
made a part of the responsibility of a newly-or- 
ganized committee—The School and Community 
Service Committee. 





Two representatives of each secondary schoo] 
grade make up the new committee. The group 
has accepted as its responsibility the co-ordin- 
ating of services and activities of the student 
body. Giving clothing at Christmas time, sen- 
sitizing students to the world food crisis, acting 
as a clearinghouse on jobs, both group and in- 
dividual, and encouraging students to take care 
of the building and grounds are illustration of 
the type of activities in which the committee en- 


gages. 


The possibilities seem unlimited for a com- 
mittee of this type to give real leadership in mak- 
ing students more socially sensitive. The visits 
which have been made to the Franklin County 
Orphans Home is an illustration of one project 
which seemed highly successful. 


Through the co-operation of the Junior Red 
Cross Headquarters in Columbus a trip was ar- 
ranged on a Saturday morning to the Orphans 
Home, where committee members became ac- 
quainted with the boys and girls and with their 
problems of living. As an outgrowth of this trip 
a Talent Program was organized and presented 
at the Home. The children of the Home thor- 
oughly enjoyed the program but, just as impor- 
tant, the fifteen students who participated from 
the University School had an experience which 
was undoubtedly highly educative. —-RoBErT §. 
GILCHRIST, the University School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 





Now a Workbook in 
Extracurricular Activities! 





This booklet gives the student a permanent, 
authentic record of his achievements beyond the 
requirements of the curriculum. He can show it as 
proof of his qualities of leadership, industry, co- 
operation, and dependability. Each page is given 
to a brief description of an office held or to a duty 
performed, together with space for testimony of the 
faculty sponsor as to traits and qualities displayed 
by the student. 
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School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET TopeKA, KANSAS 
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ITEMS IN BRIEF 


In the Springfield, Massachusetts, Schools, 
bands have been organized in all elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools. As a means of 
co-ordinating the bands and all other musical 
organizations of the city a Musical Council has 
been organized. Composed of students and teach- 
ers, the Council acts in matters of policy as well 
as in routine matters that go into making up a 
smooth-running organization. 





Miss Carmen Norma Monroy, Principal of a 
school in Mexico City, spent six months a few 
years ago studying in the United States under 
an Intern Fellowship awarded by the United 
States Office of Education. While here she was 
particularly impressed by extracurricular activ- 
ities in schools of this country. Returning to 
Mexico City, she has been introducing some of 
the activities she learned about into schools 
there. She reports that the Mexican children are 
very enthusiastic about them. 





A casting office which has a census of talent 
in the school has been set up in the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. The project was 
started in order to improve assemblies. Registra- 
tion of all girls who have talent suitable for pro- 
grams was the first step. Following this regis- 
tration, programs were arranged. The project is 
a cooperative activity of students and teachers. 





The student council of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
High School sponsors a night study hall on Wed- 
nesday nights from seven until nine. The plan 
was adopted because some students do not have 
access to the library or typing room during the 
day. Those in charge of the night study hall are 
volunteers from the council. 





In the Anaconda, Montana, High School the 
music teacher uses a song chart as a device for 
inspiring her students. Each class has a different 
name—period one are the “Sharps,” period two, 
the “Flats,” etc. Stars are placed on the chart, 
and each class tries to get the most stars. To get 
a star, the class must do an assignment perfectly. 
The class which earns the most stars over a given 
period wins a prize. 


At the Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is the “New-comers Club.” Its purpose is 
to introduce new junior and senior girls into the 
swing of activities. Girls from all over the coun- 
try are members of the club, and they all have 
high hopes for the new activity. 





More than 8,000 Port Orford cedars have been 
planted by the Coos Bay, Oregon, High School 
students in the Cape Arago State Park, the Ore- 
gon Forestry Department reports. More than 100 
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students participated in this reforestation pro- 
ject. 


In the drive for the sale of bonds last year at 
the Colin Kelly Junior High, Eugene, Oregon, 
one class had a unique idea. Why not buy a bond 
for Colin Kelley? This eighth grade class aroused 
the interest of other eighth grade classes, and 
soon the bond was a reality. Along with the 
money-raising, the eighth grade challenged the 
seventh and ninth grades. The challenge was ac- 
cepted—Colin Kelly now has six bonds. 


An activity which has grown rapidly in the 
past two years is the school bank. Organized for 
the purpose of promoting thrift and a saving 
program in secondary schools, thousands of 
school banks have been started in co-operation 
with local banks and other organizations. 





A True Story 
(Continued from page 120) 
before mine. It now says, “Time for bed, Jean. 
Time for bed, Herman.” (Jean and Herman 
skip out of the room _ saying, Goodnight, 
Mother dear, we'll see you Christmas mor- 
ning.) Goodnight, children. 
CURTAIN 
Assembly programs should either grow 
out of classroom work or stimulate fur- 
ther work. My ideas for using this play 
will, I think, meet these requirements. I 
would not advocate the use of it at all by 
simply giving the speaking parts to in- 
dividuals and with the teacher selecting 
the songs and having them learned es- 
pecially for this use. 


Comedy Cues 


RESPONSIBILITY 
Employer: “For this job we want a responsible 
man.” 
Applicant: “Everywhere I’ve worked when 
anything went wrong, they said I was responsi- 


ble.” 
—Wisconsin Journal of Education 


SUGGESTION 

The foreman believed in getting the workers 
to cooperate with him. In an effort to inspire 
them to an even greater output, he called them 
together for consultation. 

“Whenever I enter the workshop,” he said 
pleasantly, “I want to see every man cheerfully 
performing his task with as much speed as pos- 
sible. Now, I am going to place this box by the 
door, and I want you to place in it any ideas you 
have as to how we can bring this about.” 

A few days later he opened the box to find 
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one solitary piece of paper. On it was written: 
“Take the rubber heels off your shoes.” 


When a flood washed out the railway line to a 


small city where he was scheduled to make an ~ 
address, former vice-president Charles G. Dawes © 


telegraphed the chairman of the committee: 
“Cannot arrive on time. Washout on line.” He 
was nonplussed to receive the immediate an- 
swer: ‘Never mind wash. Buy another shirt at 
our expense and come anyway.” 


LATIN LAPSE 


A high school student handed in the following | 4 


as the principal parts ofa Latin verb: 
“Slippeo, slippere, falli, bumpus.” 
The returned paper read: 
“Fallio, failere, flunco, suspendum.” 


POLITENESS 

Mother: “Now, 
say ‘Ah-h-h,’ 
out of your mouth.”-——Balance Sheet 


WHEN FATHER FAILED 


Tommy looked up from his book and asked, 4 
“Father, is it true that a man is known by the 


company he keeps?” 
“Yes, sonny.” “Well, 


cause he keeps company with the good man?” 


—The Kablegram © 


Three-year-old Willie had taken his mother’s 7 
powder puff and was making himself up, as he’d 4 
see her do. His five-year-old sister came in, © 


looked at him a horrified moment, then snatched ~ 
the puff from his hand. 

“Only ladies use powder,” 
“Gentlemen wash themselves.” 
Journal 


she scoldediil 
—Wall Street 


For PARENTS ONLY 
Big Sister: 
raincoat? 
Little Sister: 
your new dress wet, would you?—The Furrow 


How Do I Do? 
One psychology professor meeting 
psychology professor, greeted him with, 


cational Journal 
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Junior, be a good boy and 4 
so the doctor can get his finger © 


father,” asked Tommy, | 
“if a good man keeps company with a bad man, © 
is the good man bad because he keeps company © 
with the bad man, or is the bad man good be- 


What’s the idea of wearing my i 


You wouldn’t want me to get 7 


another © 
“Well, = 
well. You’re fine. How am I?”—Michigan Edu-@ 4 
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